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The Relation of the Trustee to the 
Librarian* 


A. P. Fleming, trustee Des Moines (Iowa) 
public library 


Whoever suggested the idea of the 
trustees’ meeting in connection with the 
librarians’, it seems to me, builded bet- 
ter than he knew, because without this 
help it is impossible for the ordinary 
trustee, with the experience he gets at 
home, to sympathize with the various 
trials and tribulations of the librarian 
and staff, and to intelligently assist the 
librarian in the performance of his du- 
ties. The position of trustee and libra- 
rian is so closely interwoven that one 
could not successfully exist without the 
other. 

In looking up the manner in which 
library boards are formed in the dif- 
ferent states I could not but congratu- 
late the people of Iowa upon the man- 
ner in which their library boards are 
made up. Under our system, in which 
but three new members go on every two 
years, no radical changes are apt to be 
made, for the reason that there are al- 
ways six hold-overs who should be suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the manage- 
ment to prevent any such changes, and 
who should be always ready and willing 
to assist the new members in attaining 
a knowledge of the workings of the 
board. 

The success or failure of a board 
depends upon its composition, and in 
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no instance should it be composed of 
men and women who have simply at- 
tained social standing, or have accumu- 
lated a fortune and gained access to 
respectability by this route; but they 
should be men and women imbued with 
a library spirit, and who are willing to 
make a sacrifice of time and money, if 
need be, that the library they preside 
over shall be an up-to-date, progressive 
institution, and not afraid to lead out 
into new fields, always, of course, in- 
telligently taking the experience of 
the past as a guide for the future as far 
as may be. The library is an educa- 
tional institution placed in trust in their 
hands by the people for the elevation of 
mankind, and trustees are accountable, 
not alone to their constituency, but to an 
all-wise Providence who has a watchful 
eye on them, and who will hold them to 
a strict accountability for the adminis- 
tration of such trust. And right here 
let me say, that I do not believe it pos- 
sible to have the very best board of li- 
brary trustees without a liberal portion 
of them being women, for the true 
woman can always be trusted to do the 
right thing in the right place, and they 
are peculiarly adapted to this kind of 
work. 

In conversation with a gentleman 
once; in order to impress him with the 
stability of a financial institution, I re- 
ferred with pride to the officers and 
board of directors, and he replied: I 
knew a bank once that had been looted 
by its vice-president, and it was said of 
that bank that it had a board of direct- 
ors that did not direct, a president that 
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did not preside, but a vice-president 
that viced with all the ability that it was 
possible for a dishonest man to bring 
to bear. 

Now, I want a board of directors that 
direct in fact, and the question is, how 
can this be done for the best interests 
of the library without an interference 
upon the part of the trustees with the 
legitimate functions of the librarian? 

The capacity of the library board of 
trustees is at its very best a legislative 
one. Upon them devolves the manage- 
ment of the library; but they must do 
itthrough certainchannels. They have 
their different committees. In our in- 
stitution we have the administration, 
auditing, committee on books, execu- 
tive, purchasing, and a building com- 
mittee. Each one of these have their 
particular duties to perform relative to 
the library management, but we come 
tight back to the fact that with all of 
our committees and all of our meetings 
we can only touch the library proper 
through the librarian. Therefore we 
must look upon the librarian as the ex- 
ecutive officer of the board, upon whom 
devolves the entire responsibility in the 
management; or, better still, we may 
say that the librarian is not only the 
executive officer of the board, but is the 
adviser properly. 

The information as to the conduct of 
the library and its progress, or its failure 
to progress, must come through the 
proper channel to the trustees, and that 
channel is the librarian, who is held re- 
sponsible directly to the board for the 
efficiency of the staff, as well as for his 
own conduct; and the librarian who is 
competent to fill this position must be 
an exceptionally good judge of human 
nature. He must be able to keep the 
public good-natured, and must be able 
to retain the complete confidence of 
his board, so that at all stages the board 
may stand back of him in all action. 
And yet the librarian must expect to be 
criticised, and must be able to give a 
reason to the trustees for his actions, 
and why he does this and that; why he 
keeps open so late, why he opens at 
such a time, and when the people com- 


plain that they have not proper service 
must be ready to explain that to the 
board. In other words, he must main- 
tain such a position toward the board 
as to keep them thoroughly posted on 
the work of the library and educate 
them in the line of its needs. 

I do not believe that the librarian 
should be secretary of the board, or 
that he be in attendance at all the meet- 
ings; but at some time during the meet- 
ings he should be present and should 
give a report of the doings of the past 
month, be ready to offer suggestions as 
to future needs, suggest plans by which 
the interests of the library could be 
promoted and to give a reason to the 
board forthem. And the board should 
have such knowledge of its community, 
of its library needs and all of the mat- 
ters pertaining to the library, as to in- 
telligently advise with the librarian 
upon all of these questions. I think 
the librarian should be consulted at all 
times as to any matters touching the 
direct management of the library, and 
the most confidential relations should 
exist at all times between the librarian 
and the board of trustees. Ifa trustee 
has any fault to find or any suggestions 
to make he should make them direct to 
the librarian, and in no case should he 
go to a member of the staff with any 
suggestions or any complaints. All 
complaints should be taken direct to 
the librarian. I believe this is a.good 
plan for the purpose of centralizing the 
responsibility. The librarian should so 
plan his staff also that in his absence 
there is some one there competent to 
take any responsibility that might come 
up. The librarian who falls short of 
this in my opinion falls short of being 
a first-class librarian. And I say fur- 
ther, that no person should be appointed 
a member of the library staff who is not 
entirely satisfactory to the librarian, and 
everything possible should be done by 
the trustees to promote harmony and 
good feeling among its members; and 
I, for one, would be in favor of dismiss- 
ing any member of that staff that en- 
couraged jealousy or sought in any 
manner to prejudice the interests of 
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any one member of the working force. 

The librarian should be a good disci- 
plinarian and a good business manager, 
and should impress upon the working 
force the individual responsibility of 
each individual, that each one is work- 
ing and should work for the interest and 
success of the library. It is each one’s 
duty to keep the people good-natured 
that they come in contact with. Todo 
this, I understand, means some sacrifice 
at one time or another; but the person 
who will not sacrifice that his or her 
profession may be advanced will never 
make a success in the profession in 
which they start. 

It was my good or bad fortune not 
long ago to visit a library in one of our 
neighboring states. It was a beautiful 
building. Theappointments inside were 
elegant, and the surroundings impressed 
you that some one was surely working 
in the interests of mankind, and was 
putting at their disposal the very im- 
plements which have been the salvation 
of our country. I stepped in, intro- 
duced myself to the librarian, and the 
reception with which I met impressed 
me that the entire staff was a good deal 
better fitted to manage a cold storage 
plant than to manage a library. 

I have said that all complaints should 
be made to the librarian by the board, 
but I do not mean by this that all of 
the petty matters that are brought to the 
attention of the board, criticising the 
acts of the librarian and criticising the 
management, should be mentioned to 
the librarian. The members of the 
board should have judgment enough to 
know when there is anything in these 
complaints, and when in their judgment 
there is nothing in them the librarian 
or staff should not be bothered with 
such matters; they should simply be 
taken up by the board, and the board 
assume the responsibility and discharge 
the responsibility without the assistance 
of the librarian. 

I think every trustee should feel at 
liberty to criticise the librarian’s man- 
agement at any time. This should al- 
ways be done in the right kind of a 
spirit; never in a fault-finding spirit, 


and never unless the trustee making the 
criticism is ready to suggest a good 
and sufficient remedy for the evil. 

The standing of a library is good or 
bad just in proportion to the ability of 
the librarian, properly supported by an 
intelligent board of trustees. 

I believe that the trustees, the libra- 
rian, and every member of the library 
staff, should hold the interests of the li- 
brary paramount to any personal inter- 
est, and the library that has for its 
watchword, the library first and per- 
sonal interests second, is sure to bea 
successful one. Let every trustee in- 
form himself or herself as to the details 
of the library management, and whena 
suggestion is made by the librarian be 
ready to agree and carry out such sug- 
gestion, or give an intelligent reason 
why the demands of the librarian should 
not be acceded to. In other words, a 
long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all 
together is the way to succeed. 


A Charging System Wanted. 


New BriTAIN, Conn. 
Editor of PusLic LIBRARIES. 

Through the columns of Pustic L1- 
BRARIES I should like to ask for informa- 
tion with regard to the best charging 
system to be used in a Sunday-school 
library of 3000v. We have been using 
a system which tells who has a certain 
book out, but the record is not perma- 
nent and there is no time record. At 
other churches in our city they use the 
Pilgrim library system. The problem 
of charging in the Sunday-school library 
seems to me to be different from the 
problem in a public library. The li- 
brarians have about forty minutes in 
which to discharge and charge a large 
number of books, and soasystem must 
be selected which will do the work 
quickly and yet give some records. 
We feel that it is a mistake that we do 
not know to what extent our library is 
being used. I should think it would 
be a good idea also to have the scholar’s 
record as well as the time and book 
record. Mary E. Goopricu. 
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Problems in Classification* 
Edna Bullock, cataloger Iowa state library 


Before traveling libraries were, there 
were problems of classifying and cata- 
loging many of which are no nearer 
solution now than in the beginning. 
They are still burning questions with 
everybody who has the care of many 
books. After getting the book the best 
method of bestowing it upon the shelves 
and keeping record of it, and a descrip- 
tion of its contents, are questions that 
must be faced in all libraries. 

A well-classified and thoroughly cata- 
loged library is something to feel proud 
of; but it will not advertise a library 
among its patrons because they do not 
know whether it is well or poorly done. 
The library force, generally speaking, 
are about the only people who have an 
opportunity to judge as to how much a 
good catalog is worth to the library. 

There must be some definite purpose 
in view in planning the classification of 
a library. The first thing to consider 
is the general character of the constitu- 
ency for whom the classification is 
made, and whether the patrons are to 
be admitted to the shelves. If the pa- 
trons of the library are students who 
are studying subjects systematically, 
and they are admitted to the shelves, as 
they ought to be, a close classification 
is necessary. For such people it will 
be necessary to have English poetry 
classified by periods, and all books on 
the telephone, for instance, in one place. 
For the ordinary small public library it 
will be enough if all English poetry has 
the same class number and is arranged 
alphabetically by authors; and to bring 
together all the books on various appli- 
cations of electricity will serve the pur- 
pose. 

The system by which this shelf ar- 
rangement can be secured is another 
point to be decided. The rival sys- 
tems—Dewey decimal and Cutter ex- 
pansive—are the only ones to be con- 
sidered. I should use the Dewey system 
just as it stands. It has many advan- 
tages, chief among which is that it is 


*Read at the Iowa library association Nov. 8, 1899. 


expressed in terms that can be carried 
in the memory more easily than the 
algebraic formule of the Cutter nota- 
tion. 

The average public library of less 
than 20,000v. should use the abridged 
decimal classification. After all, classi- 
fication is only a method of locating a 
book near its next of kin—merely pi- 
geon-holing it as Mr Dewey has said. 
All we really want is to give it a library 
home so that we may find it when 
wanted, and find it in the bosom of its 
family at that. 

But this is not so easy as it looks. 
To be called upon one minute to deter- 
mine the relation of centrifugal pumps 
or toothed gearing to the universe of 
thought, and the next minute to ad- 
just the differences between theology 
and religion, is likely to put one’s 
knowledge to a severe test; and the no- 
tion that seems to prevail in some quar- 
ters, that anybody with a fair education 
can classify books, is a very mistaken 
one. 

If I were to state briefly what I con- 
sider the necessary qualifications of the 
person who takes up this work of cata- 
loging and classification, I should say 
omniscience, monumental patience, an 
analytical mind, mechanical skill, and 
a willingness to wait for reward and 
appreciation until the shining shore is 
in view. 

There are just two questions to be 
answered concerning each book before 
it can be classified. First, what is it 
about, and, second, with what subject 
will it be most useful in its particular 
library? Each of these questions re- 
quires that a particular course of rea- 
soning shall be followed out, and they 
are not so simple as they sound. The 
author may tell you on the title-page 
what his book is about, but you are not 
to take his word for it. He may tell 
you that it is a book on history, and 
you may find on examining the table 
of contents and partially reading it, that 
it is a book on government, unbeknown 
to the author. Don’t hesitate to put it 
where it belongs. 

After determining the general sub- 
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ject-matter attention should be given 
to the phase of the subject presented. 
Many subjects have a scientific or theo- 
retical side, andatechnologicalside. For 
example, electricity is a branch of phys- 
ics, but electric railroads is a subdi- 
vision of engineering. It frequently 
happens that a book appears to be any 
one of a number of things. A consul- 
tation of the catalogs and bulletins of 
other libraries is in order. There are 
four or five lists in print which are classi- 
fied on the Dewey system. The cata- 
log of the Osterhout library, Wilkes- 
barré, Pa., and its supplement, are chief 
of these. The bulletin of additions to 
the New York state library for the years 
1890-94 is in print, and can be had for 
75 cents. The forthcoming bulletin of 
the Iowa state library is modeled after 
the New York bulletin, and will be 
available for all libraries in Iowa. The 
New York list is indispensable to the 
classifier. The A. L. A. catalog can be 
had by addressing the Bureau of edu- 
cation. Similar tothe A.L. A. catalog 
is the first catalog of the Carnegie li- 
brary of Pittsburg. 

A classifier consults these reference 
books to see where the particular book 
in hand has been classified, or to dis- 
cover where similar books that she re- 
calls have been put, or to see in which 
one of several possible places similar 
books which she does not recall may 
be classed. 

It having been determined where a 
book belongs under ordinary conditions, 
it remains to be decided whether or not 
the local needs of the library require it 
to be given an extraordinary classifica- 
tion. Inonecollege library that I know 
of the professor of European history 
requires that the biography of that sub- 
ject be classified as history, so that a 
life of Cromwell is 942.06, its period 
number in English history instead of 
923.142, the biography of English rul- 
ers. The class biography is thus con- 
siderably depleted for the benefit of 
history students. In that same library 
the professor of American history pre- 
ferred to have the biography of his sub- 
ject classed as usual. The professor of 


pedagogy preferred to have Molly El- 
liot Seawell’s Little Jarvis classified 
with the books on primary education 
in 372, instead of with fiction, where 
most libraries classit. Thereisa point 
at which the matter of cons.dering the 
special character of the library must 
stop. I should have drawn the line 
when the professor of pedagogy made 
this move to appropriate Little Jarvis, 
or when the professor of economics 
expected to find Ratzel’s History of 
mankind shelved with sociology instead 
of anthropology. Acollege library will 
present more difficulty of this kind than 
either a reference or a public library— 
and professors are uncommonly obtuse 
about the claims of other subjects than 
their own specialties. 

At the request of the program com- 
mittee I will take up in detail the classi- 
fication of several books and endeavor 
to apply the process I have suggested. 

Maarten Maartens’ The greater glory, 
is seen at once to be a work of fiction. 
If the library is a public library fiction is 
not classified, but is arranged alphabet- 
ically by author and then by title,and an 
author mark is all the book needs. Ina 
library for students fiction is classified 
with the literature to which it belongs. 
So you are obliged to know who Maar- 
ten Maartens is, and from reference 
books you learn that he is a Hollander 
who rejoices in the euphony of J. van 
der Poorsen-Schwartz. He writes his 
books in English, but Dutch is his 
mother tongue, and The greater glory 
is duly classified in Dutch literature. 
Now if he had migrated to America, 
and written books in English here, we 
would probably classify his novels in 
American literature. He is by no means 
the most perverse case of transplanted 
nationality or transplanted language. 
If required to classify Lafcadio Hearn’s 
Exotics and retrospects, eight people 
out of ten would say—American prose. 
Well; it isn’t so quickly decided. Who 
is Lafcadio Hearn? Allibone says he 
is a native of one of the islands of the 
Grecian archipelago, the child of an 
English father anda Greek mother, first 
known to fame as an American news- 
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paper man, now a resident of Japan, 
and reports say that he has adopted 
Japanese costume and customs, married 
a Japanese wife, and taken a Japanese 
name; so a decision must be reached. 
If the classifier admires his writings 
she classes this book, which is a book 
of essays, in American literature, and if 
she does not admire him she calls him 
an Englishman, and deals with him ac- 
cordingly. It is chiefly in literature 
that this complication of authors’ na- 
tionality and residence enters into the 
account. 

But suppose we have The referen- 
dum in Switzerland. What is it about? 
A referendum! and pray what is a ref- 
erendum? Carrying on this mental pro- 
cess the subject is resolved into a trea- 
tise on the form of government known 
as a democracy, or rather to a certain 
democratic feature of government. The 
place for that is 321.4. But this particu- 
lar book is about Switzerland and its 
constitution and government. Will it 
be more useful in a given library if 
thrown over into the number for the 
constitutional law of Switzerland? 

Maitland’s Domesday book and be- 
yond, furnishes the classifier with no 
little mentalexercise. Glancing through 
it-you see mention of the mark, the 
clan, the hundred, the shire, the village 
community, and besides many terms 
having to do with English feudalism. 
Added to this there is the Domesday 
book complication. If you have not 
studied Anglo-Saxon-Norman institu- 
tions for ten or fifteen years you prob- 
ably have to find out definitely what the 
Domesday book was. If you do not 
find it in the book itself, the Century 
cyclopedia of names will tell you that 
it had to do with a description of the 
lands held in feudal tenure from the 
crown under William the Conqueror. 
If you have the A. L. A. printed catalog 
cards you notice that their classifier has 
put this book in 336.42, English finance. 
It is true that the Domesday book had 
to do with lands that yielded revenue 
to the crown, but you reflect that the 
average student is more apt to be in- 
vestigating the feudal system than Eng- 


lish finance. Besides, you notice that 
half of the book is devoted to earlier 
forms of government, such as the vil- 
lage community, and you decide that it 
will be more useful with the books on 
forms of government, and you put it in 
321.2, not very far away from our friend, 
the referendum, who is a kinsman in 
direct line of descent from the Domes- 
day book. 

A book on Christian science is capa- 
ble of giving rise to a debate. The 
Dewey classification recognizes that 
subject as a minute subdivision of thera- 
peutics, and completely ignores the 
philosophical and religious elements of 
the so-called science. In the nature of 
the case, the man who is studying 
therapeutics is not likely to care to have 
Christian science literature collected 
under that heading, so I have thought 
it better to use 131, mental physiology 
and hygiene. 

A book of fairy tales presents several 
problems. If the children’s books are 
given a separate classification, most 
books of this character will fall in there. 
On looking through the book, if the 
stories are found to be works of the 
imagination written purely for enter- 
tainment, in the regular order of things 
they belong in fiction. If they record 
the traditions of a race they belong 
with folklore, and if they involve the 
primitive man’s explanation of the uni- 
verse they belong with mythology. 

There is a class of books that have to 
be read to be appreciated at their true 
value. For example, Henry Clews’ 
Twenty-eight years in Wall street, or 
Blaine’s Twenty years in congress. 
Are they autobiographies or are they 
historical works, the one on the stock 
exchange of New York, and the other 
on United States history principally 
during the civil war and reconstruction? 

With these few illustrations it seems 
best to leave the subject of classifica- 
tion. No attempt to cover the subject 
can be made. It is as wide as the uni- 
verse and its mastery is the work of a 
lifetime. All that is hoped for today 
is to show the mental process that re- 
sults in the classification of books. 
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School and Library 
A practical paper on methods 


Harriette L. McCrory, Public library, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa 


What do our young people read? 
How do they read? If we can answer 
those two questions we shall know 
more of a child’s individuality and 
ability than by most of the examina- 
tions ever compiled for the confusion 
of the unwary. 

There is no work in the library more 
difficult or more interesting than the 
study of the child’s mind and his liter- 
ature. 

For many ye rs the teacher has con- 


‘sidered this her special field; so it is to 


the teacher we must go for our first 
help; by her sympathy and aid many 
failures might be avoided. 

There is always a look of dismay on 
the teacher’s face when first we ask her 
help. She thinks, As if we had not 
enough to do already! Though we ask 
for assistance we give it, too; so in the 
end it is a very fair compact. 

My paper must be confined to the 
methods, the machinery of the library. 
In this, as well as in other work, it is not 
haphazard play, but carefully thought 
out plans, which we hope will suggest 
other ways and means to accomplish 
the great end. 

A children’s room has been plead 
for so many times it is almost unneces- 
sary to say it is an essential. If you 
have not a whole room, perhaps you 
have a piece of one. A children’s cor- 
ner is something, and can be made 
very attractive. Then teach the chil- 
dren how to use it. A few months ago 
one of my assistants remarked that it 
would be impossible to keep the chil- 
dren’s books in order. It really seemed 
so then. A few more shelves added, a 
low table with little chairs and some 
practical lessons have made it the most 
orderly part of the library. 

We have called the lessons games. 
After giving a very simple explanation 
of how the books are arranged, we hand 
each child a book, then ask: ‘‘Which 
can put his book in theright place first?” 


The little ones of six have learned as 
easily as those of twelve 

Allowing the children to browse 
among the books, many difficulties 
arise. The greatest, indiscriminate 
reading, we are avoiding by a chil- 
dren’s library club. 

The club is divided into chapters 
which the children join according to 
age. The Eugene Field chapter for 
the little ones of six to eight years, up 
to the Lowell chapter for those from 
14 to 16. We cannot have iron rules 
for this classification, for the ability of 
the children varies greatly. When join- 
ing, each child signs a contract of four 
promises. These are modeled on the 
Cleveland Library league rules. Each 
child is given a reading list, the first 
page of which has his club number and 
the name of his chapter. The second, 
a list of ten books; some on a particu- 
lar topic, others as varied as possible. 
The next page contains the promises, 
and the back has a certificate which is 
to be signed by the librarian when all 
the books have been read. As the 
books are finished we ask for com- 
ments, which are most frankly given. 
It is needless to say they are instructive 
and often appalling, as when a small 
girl of 11 remarked the other day: I 
don’t care for such baby books; Romola 
and Adam Bede are much more inter- 
esting. I decided she needed a course 
in Miss Alcott or Mrs Wiggin. 

The most important assistance the li- 
brarian can give the teachers is in fur- 
nishing reading to supplement the text- 
books. 

The librarian must know the curricu- 
lum of the various grades; then the 
method of work can be as varied and 
individual as the librarians in the state. 

Here we shall invite the children to. 
come to the library by chapters. The 
library club again helps us. One day 
we shall ask the Longfellow chapter 
to meet with us at a specified hour. 
These children are from 10 to I2 years 
old. We shall take up one of their 
school studies, say geography, tell them 
what books in the library will help them 
understand more about it, then give a 
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list of questions something like this: 

What can you find about the Nile? 

What can you find about the St Law- 
rence river? 

What can you find about Rome? 

What can you find about San Fran- 
cisco? 

Use as many books as possible; give 
the pages and dates of publication. 

Make your questions as varied as you 
can. 

Ask the children for the lists they 
have compiled, and in that way give as 
much personal aid as your time will 
allow. 

Lessons in the use of the catalog and 
in the classification of books may be 
interesting to teachers as well as pupils. 

All of this work should be done in 
the library, that the young people may 
learn to feel that it is their workshop 
as well as a place where delightful sto- 
ries may be had. 

More real students can be made in 
this way than by years of hard study 
with only text-books for authority. 

But the library’s province is not only 
to instill literature into the child’s 
mind. If we wish for well-rounded, 
cultured men and women we must do 
something for that other great faculty, 
love of beauty, and give it something 
worthy to feed upon. 

If we cannot have originals in art we 
can have excellent reproductions from 
the Perry pictures, which cost a penny, 
to photographs, such as we have in our 
own library, which cost from 10 cents 
to $1 each. 

We have a continuous exhibit of 
these in the reading room. Each pic- 
ture has a card attached giving the art- 
ist, name of picture, gallery and city 
of the original. They are in frames 
with adjustable backs, so they may be 
‘changed every few weeks. 

They are loaned to teachers, clubs, 
and others who wish to make any 
special use of them. 

The teacher can use these pictures 
to illustrate a history or geography les- 
son as well as art. Rome can be made 
a very familiar city,and Florence a joy 
forever. 


Then in the realm of science our na- 
ture board speaks to the blindest of 
grass that is green, and skies that are 
blue, or October fields and autumn 
leaves. It is according to season, of 
course. The good friends who keep us 
supplied with specimens enjoy it as 
much as the wee mites who stand on 
tiptoe to see what strange flower is just 
above their heads. 

Duplicate magazines give us a wealth 
of material for exhibits of animals, 
generals, boats or authors, exhibits as 
varied and fascinating as the many in- 
terests of the young people. 

The amateur photographer’s corner 
is aconstant source of interest to young 
and old. Anyone may contribute. The 
photographs are not left long, so there 
is always something new to see. 

Probably the most useful bulletin 
board is the one for current topics. 
This is a source of comfort to the club 
woman as well as to the hurried teacher 
and to the school boys and girls. 

A weekly list of the best articles in 
newspapers and magazines is posted; 
also pictures taken from Harper’s 
weekly, and other magazines, to illus- 
trate topics of current interest. 

We hope to have a few newspaper 
afternoons during the winter, inviting 
the children by chapters, as for the 
story hours or library instruction. 

Not many young people know how 
to read a newspaper. Some.very funny 
things happened as a result of one such 
experiment. The ages of the class va- 
ried from 14 to 18 years. I first told 
them to report all the interesting things 
they had read the previous day. The 
first report was how a girl jumped out 
of a window; a man killed his wife 
then drowned himself; three children 
were burned to death, and other infor- 
mation equally harrowing. ‘But, May,” 
I reasoned, “is that all you read?” 
“You said, tell the interesting things; 
and that’s all I could find.” 

So we began a systematic course in 
newspaper reviewing and selection. It 
was not long until the best was taken 
and the trash abandoned. In this, teach- 
er and librarian must work together. 
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If time allows, five or ten minutes in 
the morning exercises could be devoted 
to the ‘ Daily newspaper,” as one school- 
room blackboard is named. An edito- 
rial staff of half a dozen boys and girls 
can write the chief notes of interest on 
the board before school opens, then 
the staff, or others, make comments to 
fill in this outline. 

The library should publish reference 
lists, in the daily papers on topics of 
special interest to the teachers. If 
these are preserved a pupil may often 
be directed to just the right book or 
article instead of being forced to search 
vainly for material. 

Now I have told of a few of the 
things that can be done for the city 
teacher and her pupils. Who is to help 
the district school-teacher, who has 
so much less to work with, and just as 
active, inquiring minds to feed? 

The traveling libraries can do much 
for her. A state library commission 
would do more. Until these can be- 
come adequate, why cannot each library 
take under its wing at least a few of the 
nearest schools? A county library sup- 
ported by tax would be ideal; or the 
school board might subscribe some- 
thing toward this work. If not that, 
surely any library large enough to 
spare the volumes will go with the 
true missionary spirit to these teachers 
and farm homes, where good literature 
is infinitely more needed than in our 
busy city ones. 

The librarian of a normal school has 
peculiar opportunities. Her power as 
a library missionary exceeds even that 
of the city librarian. Not only has she 
the children to help, but, too, that most 
difficult person, the student teacher. 

These young people are going out to 
the schools of the state, often to dis- 
tricts destitute of all literature save the 
much worn and often tiresome text- 
books. The discouraging question is 
asked daily, What can we do to teach 
the children to appreciate literature 
and art when we have none? 

A boy from the school might call at 
the library once or twice a week, bring 
with him names of books desired, or 


subjects, if the books are not known. 
The librarian will select the best avail- 
able material which can be delivered 
to the teacher for distribution, she to 
use her judgment in allowing the chil- 
dren to carry the books home. In this 
case the teacher must be responsible for 
their safe return to the library. Most 
of the farmhouses could be reached in 
this way, and the good that can be ac- 
complished is unlimited. This is an ex- 
periment I do not believe has been tried. 
Cannot some of Iowa’s librarians set an 
example? 

And now we might ask with little 
Peterkin: But what good came of it at 
last? The final good from this great 
library spirit which is waving its magic 
wand over the country we do not know, 
we can only hope that a nobler race 
will develop, a race of strong men and 
women, with broad minds, large sym- 
pathies, and deep insight into all that 
is good; men and women imbued with 
that culture which is not the accumula- 
tion of facts, nor the cheap veneer of a 
polish falsely so called, but is, as Ham- 
ilton Mabie has so ably expressed it: 
An unfolding and enrichment of the human 
spirit by conforming to the laws of its own 
growth; and the result of a broad, rich, free 
human life. Culture is never quantity, it is 
always quality of knowledge. The man of 
culture is he who has so absorbed what he 
knows that it is part of himself. This personal 
enrichment is the very highest and finest result 
of intimacy with books; compared with it the in- 
struction, information, refreshment, and enter- 
tainment which books afford are of secondary 
importance. ; 

They nourish and develop that mysterious 
personality which lies behind all thought, feel- 
ing, and action; that central force within us 
which feeds thespecific activities through which 
we give out ourselves to the world, and, in giv- 
ing, find and recover ourselves. 

It is this higher culture that we libra- 
rians are seeking to develop in the chil- 
dren and young people who come to us 
for aid. We can only be a sort of liter- 
ary guidepost, but even guideposts have 
their uses if their hands are pointed in 
the right direction. 


The first requisite toward success in 
any business is to fall in love with your 
work, if you have not already done so. 
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One of the things calling for effective 
coéperation at once on the part of libra- 
rians, is the preparation of the A. L.A. 
handbook of American libraries. The 
lack of correct information regarding 
libraries in America is such, that every- 
one who can should help supply the 
need accurately and promptly. 


JupainG by the newspaper comments, 
there is some misapprehension in the 
minds of people not familiar with the 
work of a library commission, as to 
just what its function is. The defi- 
nition, as derived from the work of the 
most successful library commission, 
is a body composed of three or five 
unsalaried persons, appointed by the 
governor of a state to promote the es- 
tablishment of free libraries, to aid in 
the selection of books, to give assist- 
ance in library administration when 
asked for, and to stimulate a popular 
sympathy for the efforts of libraries in 
general. It will be seen that in all of 
this there is no purpose of interfering 
with libraries already established or dis- 
position to control any institution or 
anyone connected therewith. In the 
present condition of libraries in the 


middle states and further west, it is 
the only adequate thing that will direct 
into proper channels the library move- 
ment of the day, and furnish an eco- 
nomical administration of the money 
that is being expended by uninformed 
but zealous advocates of free distribu- 
tion of reading matter to the public. - 


One of the best discussions of the 
Sunday-school library which has yet 
been reported is that of the committee 
on libraries of the American New- 
Church Sunday-school association, and 
presented by W. C Lane in The sower 
of October 1. It deals with the kind 
and quality of books that should be in 
the Sunday-school library, the relation 
to other libraries, value of the library 
to the school, how to handle the books, 
the traveling library, and the general 
mission of books. All these subjects 
are presented ina fresh, interesting way, 
and the report is a document that would 
do an infinite amount of good if read 
and followed by the thousands of Sun- 
day-school workers who need just the 
help and inspiration that it contains. 


EvERYONE who has ‘the good of the 
library cause at heart has watched with 
pride the progress of the Ohio state li- 
brary in the last three years under the 
non-partisan library commission. 

We have had occasion at various 
times to call attention to the condition 
of the library when the commissioners 
took charge, and the changes that have 
been made under their management. 
They found a limited patronage and 
many thousand volumes missing. They 
have been laboring faithfully to bring 
order out of chaos, the books have been 
classified, and the traveling library 
system introduced three years ago has 
been doing excellent work. In our last 
issue we had occasion to refer in a gen- 
eral way to features of the Ohio library 
system worthy of imitation by other 
states. 

According to a Columbus paper all 
this is to be changed to make a place 
for a professional politician who did 
party service in committee rooms 
through the late campaign, and who 
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thinks that the position of state libra- 
rian would be a satisfactory reward for 
service rendered. 

It is more than probable, we are in- 
clined to believe, that no such change 
is contemplated. If, however, the Ohio 
state library is turned over to the 
professional spoilsmen, it requires no 
prophet to predict what will certainly 
follow. The library will gradually drift 
back into the old rut. It will become a 
recognized part of the political ma- 
chine, and the effort to make it subserve 
the interests of the people will be aban- 
doned. No library ever yet attained 
high rank under the spoils system. In 
the very nature of things that is impos- 
sible. No man can serve two masters, 
especially if one is a public library and 
the other a “practical” politician. 


THE year that has just closed has 
been a notable one in the library world. 
Foremost among the leading facts is 
the munificent generosity of Andrew 
Carnegie, who has given nearly $3,0c0,- 
000 to libraries, always stipulating that 
the public shall support them. His 
giving has not been confined geographi- 
cally, but all parts of the United States 
have been favored, as well as England 
and Scotland. 

The influence which the A. L. A. was 
able to exert in the selection of a libra- 
rian of congress, and the final selec- 
tion of Mr Putnam, mark an important 
epoch in library affairs, and there re- 
mains little doubt in the mind of one 
who carefully views the situation in all 
its bearings as to the future value and 
power of the Library of congress, and 
the part it will play in the intellectual 
progress of the coming years. That it 
will be a National library in fact and in 
name ultimately, there can be little 
doubt. 

A greatly increased interest in the 
work on the part of library trustees is 
everywhere evident. Librarians who 
have known their trustees heretofore 
as merely business agents for the li- 
brary, or as their own employers, find 
them now, in many instances, interested 
coworkers in the problems which they 


have been trying to solve, and a source 
of help invaluable. Nearly all the li- 
brary meetings have been attended by 
more trustees this past year than ever 
before, and libraries have been the 
gainers thereby. 

The advance made in the work of li- 
brary commissions is another cause for 
congratulations. Commissions have 
been formed in seven states, Indiana, 
Michigan, Colorado, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, Minnesota, and 
active work under their advice is going 
forward in all of them. A number of 
cities have also taken an added interest 
in their libraries, and expansion in fa- 
cilities for serving the public and par- 
ticularly the children, has been quite 
noticeable. Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, Toledo, Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis and Denver have extended their 
lines of usefulness on several sides. 
Railroads, particularly in the west, have 
done considerable in fitting up reading 
rooms and in providing traveling libra- 
ries for their employés. 

Mr Carnegie has not been alone in his 
giving. From all parts of the country 
have come reports of splendid gifts of 
both money and books to college libra- 
ries, traveling libraries, city libraries, 
and to towns where no libraries existed 
heretofore. 

There is a perceptibly higher ideal of 
the mission of libraries in the minds of 
those engaged in the work, and the 
number of splendidly equipped, trained 
workers going out from the regular li- 
brary schools, as well as the enthusiastic 
work of librariansin the summer classes, 
show an advance over previous years. 
This particular phase of the question 
calls for the earnest protest of those in 
a position to make it, against any dis- 
position on the part of unthinking peo- 
ple to offer ‘a short cut” to efficiency 
in actual library work 

The prospects for the coming year 
are very bright in the field of work to 
be occupied by librarians, and “with 
charity for all, with malice toward 
none” it behooves us to “do all the 
good we can, to all the people we meet 
in all the ways we go.” 
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College Section 


Harvard—A Lowell memorial library 
is to be established at Harvard similar 
to the Child memorial library. Last 
February the department of compara- 
tive literature, in conjunction with the 
modern language department, issued a 
circular asking for subscriptions to en- 
able them to establish this library. The 
answer has been such as to accomplish 
the object, and the books will be trans- 
ferred from Elmwood to the university. 

James Russell Lowell, during his term 
of service in the Smith professorship, 
made a large collection of books in ro- 
mance languages, mainly in old French 
and Spanish. In his will he gave from 
this collection such books as were not 
already to be found on the shelves of 
the Harvard library, butthe greater part 
of the collection remained in the hands 
of his heirs. This part consists of over 
700v., many of them of great interest to 
the student of romance languages, not 
only because of their intrinsic value, but 
also because they contain annotations 
by Prof. Lowell, which reflect his origin- 
ality of criticism and thorough scholar- 
ship. 


Illinois—It has not only been impossi- 
ble to take an inventory of the books 
in the University of Illinois library, 
owing to the absence of a shelf-list, but 
difficult even to arrive at the correct 
number of volumes, because, in acces- 
sioning, numbers have been assigned 
to sets, not to volumes. 

Very soon after the library school 
had become a part of the university a 
shelf-list was begun. The work has 
progressed steadily, if slowly, during 
two years, furnishing the most practi- 
cal kind of apprentice work to the li- 
brary school juniors. 

Each student was assigned a certain 
part of the stack for which she made 
shelf-list slips. The slips were then 
compared with the entries in the acces- 
sion books, both checked, if correct, 
andthe slips laid aside to be copied later. 

Two more accession books were pur- 
chased so that two at a time might 
work, and all volumes which bore du- 


plicate numbers were reaccessioned. 
As fast as books were reaccessioned 
the old entries were checked, refer- 
ence was made to the new numbers, 
the slips were corrected to correspond 
with the changed numbers, and were 
then filed with the others to be copied. 

This much had been accomplished at 
the close of the school year last June. 
The work was taken up immediately 
upon the reopening of the university 
this year, and is now being pushed to 
completion. 

I-size cards are used for the books, 
and N. Y. sheets for the periodicals. 
Many of the slips have passed the final 
revision and the cards are being type- 
written. 

Meanwhile the unchecked items in 
the old accession books must be ac- 
counted for. Each one represents a 
book, or books, not upon the shelves at 
the time the slips were made. In or- 
der to trace these missing volumes a 
slip is written for each unchecked 
entry, and carried to the card catalog 
to have the call number supplied, since 
this item was omitted in the first acces- 
sioning. The slips are then taken to 
the shelves, and if the books are not 
there a search is instituted for them. 
So far most of the missing volumes 
have come to light. 

The work has necessarily been slow, 
for the students have devoted to it 
only one or two hours each day dur- 
ing a portion of the school year. 


Princeton—The work of reclassifying 
the Princeton University library was 
begun last May, and about 12,000v. 
have been put into the new order. The 
work is being done by sections. The 
routine consists of—- 

1 Preparation of a card shelf-list in 
the old order of the books. 

2 The cards are then inserted in the 
books of a given section. 

3 Books of this section are classified, 
the new number being marked in lead- 
pencil on the inside cover by one of 
the classifiers. 

4 Classifier is followed by an assist- 
ant who assigns secondary numbers, 
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whether local, biographical, or author 
numbers. 

5 These numbers are then written on 
inside and outside’ labels and on card 
by copyist. 

6 Meantime, the cards relating to the 
section have been withdrawn from the 
author and subject catalogs and ar- 
ranged in the order of the old numbers. 

7 The cards now bearing their old 
numbers are withdrawn from the books 
still in the order of the old numbers, 
and assembled with the author and sub- 
ject cards. 

8 These groups of cards are next ex- 
amined to see that there is at least one 
representative of each of the three, and 
that their author heading is the same. 

g If any cards are lacking to com- 
plete the triple group, these are added. 
It is found that about 30% of the books 
added before 1890 require one or more 
cards. This constitutes, therefore, a 
rough catalog revision as well as reclas- 
sification. 

10 The new number is now written 
onall the cards, the old number crossed 
off, the subject headings written on the 
back of the author card with view to 
future full revision of cataloging. 

11 All the cards which belong to the 
old catalog, and may stand in need of 
revision, have this fact printed on the 
lower right hand corner. 

12 Cards are distributed again to the 
triple catalog—author, subject, and 
shelf-list, with the new numbers. 

Two gilders are kept at work all the 
time gilding numbers on the back; but 
as the pace of classification is faster 
than their pace, the books in the stack 
are labeled with the ordinary white 
paper labels. If funds can be obtained 
it is expected that the whole library 
will be reclassified by May next; but 
all progress after this depends on 
the raising of a special fund for the 
purpose. 


Vermont—Since the opening of the 
college year in 1898 this library has 
been the recipient, in addition to its 
accessions by purchase and _ smaller 
gifts, of four collections considerable 
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in. size, and comprising many rare and 
valuable works. Three out of the four 
represent each the diligent search dur- 
ing many years of a collector, expert 
in its special line. 

First, Henry Holt, the educational 
publisher, gave the library carte blanche 
to order from his catalog, resulting in 
the acquisition of 256v. Next came 
the gift, by Gen. Rush C. Hawkins, of a 
collection of 14,444v. on the Civil war. 
The library of the Hon. Lucius E. Chit- 
tenden of Americana and Vermontana 
was bought and given to the university, 
embracing above 2600v., a fund for the 
history of Vermont whose value can 
hardly be expressed in money, and a 
monument to the industry and knowl- 
edge of its former owner. Last have 
come nearly 3000v., the publications 
and individual acquisitions of members 
of the Whittingham and Stevens fami- 
lies, well known in London for the last 
50 years as leading publishers and sell- 
ers of fine books, 

Three lectures have been given this 
year by the librarian to the freshmen 
on the arrangement of the library, the 
use of the card catalog and the more 
common reference books, with practi- 
cal exercises, the work being made a 
requirement in every course. 


Yale—Besides its well-equipped clas- 
sicaland modern language departments 
the Yale library contains several special 
collections of interest to students of 
philology. Among them may be men- 
tioned the Salisbury collection of Ori- 
ental languages and literature, with 
4500v., including many Arabic and Sans- 
krit texts and about 100 Arabic manu- 
scripts; the Chinese collection of about 
3500v., from the Hon. Yung Wing and 
others, including a full set of the dy- 
nastic histories of China in 217v.; the 
Japanese collection of 4500v., given by 
Prof. Marsh and F. W. Stevens; the 
Riant library of 5ooov. relating to Scan- 
dinavia, besides 15,000 theses by Scan- 
dinavian students; the 6000 French 
plays collected by Charles Reade, and 
the Russian collection of 7ooov. from 
an anonymous donor. 
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Library Schools 


Drexel 


On November 15 the Library school 
was favored by a visit from Mrs Sa- 
lome Cutler- Fairchild, of the New York 
state library school, who on the 13th 
had read a most interesting paper be- 
fore the Pennsylvania library club. Her 
talk to the students of this school bore 
on the library profession and its possi- 
bilities, and the importance of getting 
the right book to the right reader. 

A current events class, for library 
news only, has been formed. Each 
student is assigned a newspaper or pe- 
riodical, from which she gleans the 
library news and reports at this meet- 
ing. In this way many library prob- 
lems are brought to the attention of 
the class. 

The Drexel institute library school 
association held their annual meeting 
on October 29. 

Among interesting lecturers in the 
course of public lectures at the insti- 
tute in November were Canon Rawns- 
ley of Carlisle, England, and Dean 
Stubbs of Ely, England. 


Illinois 


Miss Mann, in charge of a kindergar- 
ten training class of Indianapolis, vis- 
ited the library school December 1. 
She gave a most interesting talk to the 
students on The art of story-telling. 

The lectures in advanced bibliogra- 
phy were continued as follows: Novem- 
ber 28, Torstein Jahr, Scandinavian lit- 
eratures; December 5, Adam Strohm, 
Swedish and Finnish literatures; De- 
cember 12, Prof. Alvord, Medieval his- 
tory and literature. ‘ 

The regular meeting of the library 
club occurred December 5. The sub- 
ject for discussion was Children’s rooms. 
The program consisted of papers on 
The development of children’s rooms, 
Miss Jackman; Advantages and disad- 
vantages of children’s separate rooms, 
Miss West; Amusements and other at- 
tractions in a children’s room, Miss 
Bennett; Training of children’s librari- 
ans, Miss Mann. Each paper was fol- 
lowed by a general discussion. 


New York 

The junior course in Loan depart- 
ment work given by the vice-director 
began December 4, and will continue 
with weekly lectures till March 12. The 
object aimed at is to fit those taking the 
course to organize and manage a loan 
department either as librarian or as the 
head of a loan department. 

Margaret McGuffey, of the New York 
state library school, class of ’95, and 
from that date chief of the issue depart- 
ment of the Boston public library, will 
give two lectures in this course, March 
5 and 6, on The delivery department in 
a large library, its duties and opportuni- 
ties. 

The 020 club, a voluntary association 
of the students, discussed very ener- 
getically at the December meeting the 
reserve system, the age limit, and the 
circulation of fiction among library em- 
ployes. 

The editor of PusLtic LIBRARIES, on 
page 449 of the December number, puts 
her finger on the weak point in many of 
the best public libraries—the lack of 
efficient and courteous service at the 
loan desk. The case cited, however, 
seems to me more hopeful than to Miss 
Ahern. Surely when the attendants at 
the loan desk have reached the point 
of longing for an ‘opportunity to get 
in touch with the real work.of the li- 
brary,” it would be an easy task to show 
them that their present positions afford 
the most enviable opportunity for doing 
directly what the cataloger and even the 
executive can do only indirectly. The 
bulk of the work in a library with a 
large circulation is done by young peo- 
ple, who have had only medium school 
advantages. They are,: however, in the 
main, young men and women, boys and 
girls of fair intelligence, quick wits, 
responsive and sympathetic, and with a 
large capacity for conscientious work 
and devotion to the interests of the li- 
brary. The work, from the necessity 
of the case, combines the most me- 
chanical and exacting clerical detail 
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Library Meetings 


with the most varied and fascinating 
and human side of the library service. 
These assistants usually have very little 
idea of the relation of their effort to the 
work of other departments, or to the 
aim of the library as a whole, i.e. the 
purpose which the trustees and the li- 
brarian are trying to fulfill through the 
library for the community. The re- 
sponsibility for this lack of knowledge 
lies with the librarian. It is his work 
to make the units of his staff into an 
organism, to inspire every member with 
the ideal of the library so that each 
may do the highest type of work of 
which he is capable. It is one of the 
severest tests of a librarian’s power, but 
surely one of his most important func- 
tions, to create the spirit of unity and 
public-spiritedness and of delight in 
working together for a common noble 
aim, which may prevent every worker 
in the library, however humble his part, 
from becoming simply a cog of a wheel 
in a machine, and make and keep him 
an intelligent sharer in a high enter- 
prise. 
SALOME CUTLER-FAIRCHILD. 


Pratt 


Two lectures have been given this 
term before the students of the Library 
school, one (in the nature of an infor- 
mal talk) by Miss A. Wallace, librarian 
of the Carnegie library of Atlanta, on 
the subject of Reorganizing a library; 
the other, by Miss Lord, librarian of 
Bryn Mawr college library, on The 
scope of college libraries. 

Esther B. Owen, class of ’g9, has 
been engaged as an assistant at the 
new public library of Madison, N. J. 

Bertha S Wildman, ’g9, also gave an 
informal talk to the students on the li- 
braries which she has recently been 
visiting, in preparation for the opening 
of the library at Madison, N. J., of 
which she has been made librarian. 

Mabel A. Frothingham, ’99, has been 
appointed assistant in the Cataloging 
department of the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburg. 


Library Meetings 


Chicago—The regular meeting of the 
Chicago library club was held at the 
Sherman house December 14. The at- 
tendance was unusually large. The fol- 
lowing were elected members of the 
club: 

Eleanor Roper, John Crerar library; 
Evva L. Moore, Scoville institute, Oak 
Park; Lyda Robinson, Agnes Doniat 
and Mary Wood, Chicago public li- 
brary; Margaret Zimmerman, John Cre- 
rar public library; Jesse Sherk, New- 
berry public library. 

C. W. Andrews reported progress on 
the Union periodical list. The subject 
of the evening was Library hours and 
the relation of the staff to the library. 
Charles H. Hastings, University of Chi- 
cago, opened the discussion with some 
general remarks. Reports were then 
given from the various libraries in Chi- 
cago. 

Mr Josephson, of the John Crerar, re- 
ported hours of daily service seven and 
a half, except from June to September, 
when it is seven hours. One half hour 
a day is given each member of the staff 
for review of books. The staff is al- 
lowed one half day every fortnight 
which may be accumulated, all legal 
holidays, and one month vacation. 

Mr Merrill, of the Newberry library, 
reported the length of day’s work seven 
hours for all except boys, who come 
one half hour earlier. The staff is al- 
lowed a half day every fortnight, which 
is to be taken Saturday afternoon, but 
may be taken at any time on applica- 
tion to the librarian. Two weeks vaca- 
tion is allowed and two weeks for sick- 
ness. All legal holidays are given. 

Miss Elliott reported for the Chicago 
public library that all assistants are on 
duty from 8:45-a. m. to 5:30 p. m. except 
the catalogers, who leave at 5 o’clock, 
The staff is allowed a half holiday on 
Saturday afternoon from June to Octo- 
ber, all legal holidays, 18 days’ vaca- 
tion. No allowance is made for sick- 
ness, which is hard on those who receive 
small salaries, and not always an ad- 
vantage to the library, because attend- 
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ants often report when they are unfit 
for duty. 

Miss Ahern presented a table of com- 
parative statistics on the hours of daily 
service of the staff, catalogers; the half 
holidays, vacations, and time allowed 
for sickness, of the Springfield ( Mass.) 
city library, John Crerar, Princeton 
University library, New York State li- 
brary, Carnegie library of Pittsburg, 
and the public libraries of Buffalo, Bos- 
ton, Chicago. St Louis, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee and Minneapolis. Miss Ahern 
also emphasized the need of a more 
active interest in the work of the library 
attendants on the part of the powers 
that be, particularly among trustees. 
Time should be allowed attendants to 
keep up with the professional reading 
and trend of the work outside the 
library, so that there shall be less likeli- 
hood of degenerating into mere autom- 
atons without the spirit and inspira- 
tion necessary to progress. 

A short, interesting discussion fol- 
lowed. Notice was given of the joint 
meeting of the library and county su- 
perintendent sections of the Illinois 
state teachers’ association at Spring- 
field December 27, also of the Illinois 
library association, which will be held 
in February. IRENE WARREN, Sec’y. 


Massachusetts—The Western Massa- 
chusetts club held asuccessful meeting 
at Dalton public library Nov. 21, 1899. 
H. H. Ballard of Pittsfield presided. 
The first exercise was a paper by Rev. 
E. L. Dawson on historic Dalton re- 
viewing the progress of the town from 
its founding. : 

Delivery stations was next discussed 
by J.C. Dana. He said: Springfield has 
no regular delivery stations, but the 
library sends books to a number of 
Sunday-schools, to the Y. M. C. A., to 
the car barns and to several churches. 
These plans are not ideal, although the 
personal interest involved gives some 
advantage to the volunteer work. It 
would be desirable to have reading 
rooms in various parts of the city, and 
to have books distributed through the 
schools. 
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W. I. Fletcher of Amherst was the 
next speaker. Mr Fletcher said that 
the ideal of library work is to furnish 
the best reading for the largest num- 
ber at the lowest cost. The state li- 
brary commission has been working to 
get libraries into touch with the com- 
munity. Their work is not yet done. 
They will find other means of assisting 
library work. Are books reaching the 
largest number of people? Investiga- 
tion shows that only from one-tenth to 
one-fourth of the people of a suitable 
age are drawing books. How far is 
this due to inaccessibility to the library. 
The library movement has a positive 
genius for expansion. When appar- 
ently completed it tends to reach out 
and grasp new territory. After describ- 
ing the favorable library conditions in 
Amherst, Mr Fletcher spoke of a recent 
paper by a prominent librarian, which 
would lead us to expect some reaction- 
ary tendency in library work. But 
that is hardly probable. As yet we are 
only working on the edge of things. 
We are working now to supply reading 
to the greatest number. Next must 
come the effort to supply the best read- 
ing. 

The discussion became quite general 
and the ground was taken that libra- 
ries should have special care of outly- 
ing districts remote from the library. 
A very practical and a very interesting 
paper was read by Miss Poland on the 
topic, Is a traveling library system 
needed in Western Massachusetts? 
No one present but answered affirma- 
tively after listening to Miss Poland’s 
pictures of the situation 

Miss Tarbell, president of the Bay 
Path library club, pointed out the value 
of codperation between the library and 
the community. 

In the afternoon the first discussion 
was Contagion through books, entered 
into by several librarians of long expe- 
rience. Only one library reported as 
doing its own disinfecting. The general 
opinion was that care need be takenonly 
in the case of diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
or smallpox. Mumps, whooping cough, 
and measles were disposed of as being 
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ills that flesh is heir to, though one li- 
brarian objected to people with whoop- 
ing cough coming to his library, as he 
had never had it himself. 

The codperation of the board of 
health should be sought in this matter, 
but experience shows that it is hard to 
get them to give it much attention, 
which fact, of itself, would seem to 
prove that disease is not spreading in 
this way to any great extent. Mr Bal- 
lard brought out the fact that we do not 
hear of cases of contagion through 
books among library employés, and 
they would surely be the first to suffer 
if the danger were great. 

The general opinion in regard to ex- 
pense was that the library should bear 
it in case of books burned. 

Miss Shepard of the Springfield li- 
brary gave the plans of that library and 
presented the following from Dr Chapin, 
city physician of Springfield: 

In answer to your letter regarding 
the possibility of communicating infec- 
tious disease through books loaned 
from the public library, I would say 
that I do not know of any statistics 
that give us definite knowledge on the 
subject. It is unquestionably true that 
books, in common with other articles 
handled by children suffering from in- 
fectious disease, may become infected 
by being so handled, and may be the 
means of communicating disease to 
other individuals. If such infection 
does take place it would seem that 
those diseases which are accompanied 
by lesions of the mouth would be most 
likely to be so spread, particularly 
diphtheria, and possibly to a less de- 
gree scarlet fever. 

While such infection is undoubtedly 
possible, and probably does occur from 
time to time, yet the number of cases 
so communicated must be relatively 
small, for from observations made upon 
many epidemics it appears that these 
epidemics ordinarily occur in neighbor- 
hoods, and are evidently spread abroad 
by personal contact between the in- 
fected and the healthy. 

In regard to the sterilization of in- 
fected books, it seems to me that it is 


not possible to thoroughly disinfect a 
book without subjecting it to such 
agents as would materially injure it. 
Sterilization by dry heat would certainly 
be effectual, but would destroy the in- 
tegrity of the book. Sterilization by 
sulphur or formaldehyde is probably 
impossible, for in order to be effectual 
the vapor should be applied to the sur- 
face of every leaf, for these chemical 
vapors while good surface disinfectants 
have little penetrating power. It would 
seem to me that a volume which is 
known to have been handled by a per- 
son suffering from infectious disease 
would better be burned, as it is prob- 
ably infected. A book which has 
merely been in an infected house, with- 
out being handled might be returned to 
circulation without much danger to the 
community. 

Mr Ballard gave an interesting talk 
on the full names of authors of fiction, 
which closed the program for the day. 

There was a full attendance at the 
meeting—about 60 librarians were pres- 
ent and about 17 libraries represented. 


Pennsylvania—The second meeting of 
the season was held on Monday, Nov. 
13, (899, in the chapel of Bryn Mawr 
college. Over 150 persons were present 
at the meeting. 

Dr Edward J. Nolan, the president, in- 
troduced the business of the meeting in 
a felicitous speech. The formal busi- 
ness of the evening was speedily dis- 
posed of, and two new members were 
elected, after which Mrs Fairchild, who 
has proved her value to library econ- 
omy in her administration of the Li- 
brary school at Albany, read her paper, 
entitled, The function of the library is 
the development and enrichment of the 
human life. The proposition around 
which she worked was formally stated 
in the following words: The function of 
the library is the development and en- 
richment of human life through the me- 
dium of the printed page. 

Her remarks were received with the 
greatest attention, and brought forth 
an animated discussion. 

The pleasant reception tendered to 
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the Library club in Pembroke East by 
the Graduate club of Bryn Mawr col- 
lege made an attractive conclusion toa 
very delightful evening. 

Mary P. Farr, Sec’y. 


Pennsylvania—The third meeting of the 
Pennsylvania library club this season 
was held in the lecture room of the Free 
library of Philadelphia on Monday, 
Dec. 11, 1899; 60 persons were present, 
among whom were members from Wil- 
mington, Chester, Haverford, and other 
places, showing the rapidly increasing 
interest taken in the meetings of the 
club. 

The subject set down for discussion 
was The proper interrelation of public 
schools and free libraries. The meet- 
ing was devoted to a discussion, and no 
papers were read. The subject was 
opened by Mr Thomson, who generally 
stated the question to be discussed, and 
the advantages which, in his opinion, 
would arise if school-teachers were able 
and willing to use the libraries as a com- 
plement of the regular work done in 
schools. His remarks brought forth 
a flood of varying opinions. Mr War- 
rington laid down some extraordinary 
propositions. He thought schools and 
libraries should codperate, but that in- 
stead of books being used by students 
at schools and university extension 
centers, those selected for use in these 
places should be ‘read in class.” He 
thought the lack of codperation which 
was generally deplored arose from 
teachers being overworked, but he did 
not offer any solution of the difficulty 
that if teachers were to take up evening 
classes it would possibly increase their 
work. Mr Ashhurst said that as he had 
been asked to speak, and two speakers 
had favored the measure, he certainly 
would speak against it, and he very 
pleasantly reviewed the recent report 
of the committee on the relations of 
public libraries to public schools, pub- 
lished by the N. E. A. The general 
method suggested by that report, of 
making selections of books and urging 
that teachers should induce their pupils 
to readthem in preference to any others, 


was very freely criticised, and the gen- 
eral opinion expressed was adverse to 
the adoption of any such method. One 
or two of the librarians in charge made 
statements as to their experiences with 
school-teachers, which seemed entirely 
different to the general experience of 
librarians, who congratulate themselves 
how freely the principals of schools 
avail themselves of the libraries, and 
how often they come to take counsel 
together with the librarian how to pro- 
mote the best interests of the two lines 
of education. Dr Thomas of Haverford 
spoke from the point of teacher as well 
as librarian, and his remarks led to the 
general conclusion that want of time 
and not want of inclination was the 
main cause of libraries not being used 
as fully as it is possible that they might 
be in the interests of education. Mr 
Montgomery, Mr Bliss, and others, 
joined in the discussion, and the point 
was very well sustained by Mr Mont- 
gomery that libraries have a double as- 
pect; that they are not only centers of 
education, but centers of amusement 
from which those who draw the best 
books may at the same time obtain 
recreation from the perusal of what is 
generally called “light literature,” but 
it will be found by those who read such 
light literature as Humphrey Ward, 
Romola, etc., to be a pretty. tall plunge 
into “light literature.” Possibly one 
point that was freely dweit upon de- 
serves more consideration than it has 
received. Some of the speakers urged, 
and others indorsed the thought, that 
one of the best results to be attained 
from young people during their school 
days using libraries is, that they acquire 
a power of using books and of get- 
ting the greatest amount of information 
from the volumes in reference rooms 
and on magazine shelves which they un- 
doubtedly would not be able to pick up 
in after life when they are overwhelmed 
with the cares of daily business, and 
would find it hard to begin to practice 
the best methods of using libraries. 


See ee Ten — 
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lowa Library Association 


The tenth annual meeting of the lowa 
library association, which was held in 
Cedar Rapids on November 8-9, had 
been looked forward to by the libra- 
rians of the state as an event of special 
interest in their library world. It was 
expected that Melvil Dewey would 
attend the conference, and this fact 
seemed to all interested persons a suf- 
ficient guaranty in advance of the suc- 
cess of the meeting. At the last mo- 
ment Mr Dewey was prevented by 
illness from coming, and the disap- 
pointment was very great; but for- 
tunately the library spirit had received 
such a stimulus that it was not dissi- 
pated even by so serious an interruption 
of the plans, and the conference was one 
of unusual interest. 

Two years ago the association had the 
help of Miss Stearns and Miss Ahern, 
and the friends whom they made then, 
as also those who were in attendance 


‘for the first time, were glad to welcome 


them to the Cedar Rapids meeting. 
The program committee was fortunate 
in securing Dr G. E. MacLean, the 
newly elected president of the Iowa 
State university, to take the place upon 
the program for Thursday evening, 
which it had been expected Mr Dewey 
would fill. Dr MacLean spoke on the 
subject of University extension and li- 
braries, and showed an interest in and 
sympathy with the general library work 
which put him in close touch with those 
who were its more direct representa- 
tives. 

The enrollment of the convention 
was 69, and interesting comparisons 
were possible between this meeting and 
the first one of the society, which was 
held in Des Moines in September, 1890, 
at which 20 persons were in attendance. 
While the growth in numbers was en- 
couraging, the indications of the devel- 
opment of the professional spirit, and 
of the progress which had been made 
in systematic organization, were even 
more satisfactory. The work of the 
state has made a substantial advance 
within the past 10 years, and seems 


about to enter upon a new and broader 
stage of its development. 

The meeting was called to order at 
10 a. m. Wednesday, Pres. Johnston 
in the chair. In his address Mr John- 
ston reviewed the history of library 
work in lowa, particularly since the 
formation of the state library associa- 
tion, and expressed gratification in the 
steady advance which had been made. 
He spoke in terms of special appre- 
ciation of the work which had been 
done by the state federation of wom- 
en’sclubs. This organization has had a 
library committee, which has been ac- 
tively at work and has done much to 
stimulate interest in libraries, particu- 
larly in the smaller towns of the state. 
He discussed the library work of New 
York and Massachusetts, saying that 
New York had taken the lead increating 
interest in the free public library, and 
that Melvil Dewey had been largely in- 
strumental in securing favorable library 
legislation. Mr Johnston also spoke 
with emphasis of the need of a library 
commission for Iowa. This has been 
for years a matter in which he has been 
preéminently interested, and it is grati- 
fying to know that his efforts to arouse 
a corresponding interest in his co- 
workers are at last bearing fruit. 

A report of the last annual meeting 
of the association, which was held in 
Omaha at the date of the meeting of the 
Trans- Mississippi Library congress, was 
given by Miss McLoney, secretary and 
treasurer. The report also included a 
statement of the finances of the so- 
ciety. 

Under the title Of the making of 
books, Mrs Allan Dawson, of Des 
Moines, read a paper which, while liter- 
ary in its character instead of technical, 
yet was of much practical interest to 
librarians, a part of whose business it is 
to consider books as a commodity, and 
study the various phases of their me- 
chanical makeup with a view to their 
availability and durability. The years 
when book-making was an art and not 
a trade were thoroughly reviewed, and 
the ways of the bookmaker through the 
centuries down to the present time of 
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cheap editions and consequent woe to 
the librarian of the circulating library 
were held up to view. 

The paper closed with the suggestion 
that it might be well if the publishers 
of America would follow the example 
of French and English publishers, and 
more often send out their books in 
paper covers, that the merit of the con- 
tents of the book might be tested be- 
fore it should be accorded the honor of 
a durable binding. 

The paper was a very scholarly and 
artistic effort, giving in a varied, beauti- 
ful, and interesting way not only the 
development of book-making from the 
earliest times, but weaving in, in an 
artistic manner, poetic thoughts from 
many authors expressive of the joy and 
beauty of the book in all its relations. 

The first paper of the afternoon ses- 
sion was by Miss Bullock, cataloger of 
the Iowa state library, on the subject of 
Classification and cataloging. It has 
been the custom of those having in 
charge the program of the association 
to try to have presented one paper of 
a strictly technical character, and the 
committee considered themselves fortu- 
nate in being able to secure a presenta- 
tion of this subject from Miss Bullock. 
The general qualifications which are 
a necessary preliminary to successful 
work in classification and cataloging 
were first: considered, a very broad 
foundation being laid in the setting 
forth of the various branches of know]l- 
edge of which the classifier must have 
at least a working understanding. Miss 
Bullock’s paper on classifying will be 
found elsewhere in Pusiic LIBRARIES. 

A paper by Miss Stearns on the sub- 
ject of the Traveling library and the 
library commission was a particularly 
ipertinent one, in view ot the prevailing 
nterest in the subject of a library com- 
mission for Iowa. Miss Stearns gave a 
summary of the history of the library 
commission movement, with its rapid 
development, particularly within the 
past year. She said that 14 such com- 


missions had been organized within the 
past nine years, seven of them during 
the past winter. Miss Stearns spoke of 
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the need of being able to convince the 
state legislature that a movement to 
provide a library commission has the 
support of public sentiment, and that 
the expense of establishing the work 
would not be burdensome. She also 
discussed the methods by which a li- 
brary sentiment might be fostered in 
communities where the people had not 
grown to an appreciation of library 
privileges, and were not as yet willing 
to tax themselves for library support. 
The work of the Wisconsin commission 
was referred to, and the report of re- 
sults achieved in that state was one to 
stimulate to renewed zeal those who are 
asking for a commission for Iowa. 

The topic of traveling libraries was 
continued by State librarian Brigham, 
who brought an avalanche of evidence 
to show the appreciation, in every quar- 
ter of the state, of the work that is being 
done by the traveling libraries which 
are sent out from the lowa state library. 
All kinds and conditions of people had 
written him concerning the books, how 
they might obtain them, and the work 
accomplished by their use, presenting 
overwhelming evidence of the high fa- 
vor in which the traveling library idea 
is held, and the splendid work which 
they are doing. 

N. R. Parvin, of the Masonic library, 
Cedar Rapids, expressed the belief that 
the development of the traveling li- 
brary system of Iowa had opened a way 
for the library commission. He also 
emphasized the necessity of arousing 
the local sentiment on the subject of 
the commission. 

M E. Ahern next read a paper on 
the Educational power of the library. 

The school and library was the sub- 
ject of apaper by Harriette L. McCrory, 
of the Cedar Rapids publiclibrary. Miss 
McCrory is doing practical work with 
the children in the way of carrying on 
a children’s literary club, which is di- 
vided into chapters, each chapter, from 
that of the little ones six years old to 
the one for those of the age of 14 or 16, 
having its special reading list. When 
the books have been read comments by 
the children are asked for and readily 
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given. The art exhibit, the amateur 
photographers’ collection and the na- 
ture board, on which seasonable speci- 
mens may be displayed, were mentioned 
as means by which the work of the li- 
brary might be made to supplement that 
ofthe school. Miss McCrory asked the 
question, Who is to help the district 
schoolteacher? whose opportunities are 
so much more limited than those of the 
city teacher, and answered it by say- 
ing that the traveling library could do 
much and the library commission more, 
and until these could be made sufficient 
to meet the demand, each library might 
undertake to supply the needs of some 
of the schools nearest it. Her paper is 
elsewhere in this number of Pustic L1- 
BRARIES. 

In the evening a reception was given 
at the home of Mr and Mrs L. A. 
Brewer, which was the social event of 
the conference. The place was an ideal 
one for such agathering, being the home 
of book-lovers and book-collectors of 
the most discriminating type. The 
beautiful rooms were lined with books 
from floor to ceiling, and the surround- 
ings were an inspiration to those whose 
business it is to distribute books, and 
whose instinct it is to love them. A 
very happy address of welcome, made 
by Hon. J. M. Redmond, mayor of the 
city, in which he said he would rather 
write like Riley than fight like Funston, 
was responded to by Mr Brigham. Pres. 
MacLean was called upon and ex- 
pressed his pleasure in meeting the 
librarians of the state and the alumni 
of the state university, a number of 
whom were present. The evening af- 
forded a delightful opportunity for the 
representatives of the libraries to meet 
and know one another personally, and 
also to form pleasant and, it is to be 
hoped, lasting friendships among the 
hospitable people of Cedar Rapids. 

Thursday morning at g o'clock a busi- 
ness meeting was heid. The following 
officers were elected for the coming 
year: President, W. H. Johnston, Fort 
Dodge; vice-president, F. F. Dawley, 
Cedar Rapids; secretary-treasurer, Ella 
M. McLoney, Des Moines. A. P. Flem- 
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ing, Ves Moines, and Mrs H. J. Howe, 
Marshalltown, were named, in connec- 
tion with the officers, to constitute the 
executive committee. 

Dr T.S. Parvin of the Masonic library 
of Cedar Rapids, lowa’s pioneer libra- 
rian, one of the charter members of the 
Iowa library association, and one who 
always has been depended upon to give 
substantial help in the library work of 
the state, was called upon to speak to 
the conference. Dr Parvin recalled 
most interestingly some early Iowa his- 
tory, and mentioned the fact that he 
was now the only living person who 
had taken a part in the ceremonies by 
which Iowa was inducted into state- 
hood. He told of his connection with 
the library work of the state, from the 
time he was territorial librarian in Bur- 
lington in 1839, and pointed to the 
Masonic library of Cedar Rapids as an 
example of what one individual could 
do by persistent and well-directed effort. 
In closing Dr Parvin presented the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved, That a committee, consisting of 

the state librarian, Johnson Brigham, the presi- 
dent of the library association, W. H. Johnston, 
Mrs Hannah C. Towner, chairman special li- 
brary committee appointed by Federation of 
woman’s clubs of Iowa, and Miss L. Stearns 
of Wisconsin, whose aid we earnestly invite, be 
constituted to prepare a paper setting forth the 
views of the Iowa state library association, of 
its public librarians and earnest library work- 
ers as to the importance and necessity of ap- 
pointing a library commission after the plan 
of Wisconsin, New York, and a dozen or more 
states, where the plan has been adopted and 
proved a most valuable aid in the management 
of our growing public libraries, and the bringing 
home to the people the value and necessity of 
such library commission for the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge among the people, old and 
young. 
That the president and secretary of the as- 
sociation forward a copy of such paper to each 
and every member-elect of the general assem- 
bly, with a request that they lend their aid to 
secure the passage of a law creating such a 
commission. 

Mrs Ada North, who was at one time 
state librarian of Iowa, and for many 
years was librarian of the state univer- 
sity, died at her home in Des Moines last 
January, and a special committee had 
been appointed by Pres. Johnston to 
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prepare resolutions relative tothe event. 
In presenting these resolutions Miss 
McLoney told of Mrs North’s continued 
interest in library work during years of 
invalidism, and of what the librarians of 
Iowa owed to her efforts to stimulate 
the library spirit inthestate. The reso- 
lutions as given below were unanimously 
adopted by the association by a rising 
vote: 

RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF MRS NORTH 

WHEREAS, This association has heard with 
profound sorrow that Mrs Ada E. North de- 
parted this life at Des Moines, Jan. 9, 1899; 

Resolved, That we recognize in Mrs North 
the founder of this organization, and for nearly 
a quarter of a century the most potent influence 
in lowa in connection with the development of 
libraries. 

That in the judgment of this association her 
labors during her years of service as state li- 
brarian and as librarian of the state university, 
supplemented as they constantly were by fre- 
quent contributions to the public press, have 
resulted in inestimable and enduring benefit to 
our people. 

That we deem it but simple justice to spread 
upon our records our high estimate of the valu- 
able life work and patriotic example of this dis- 
tinguished Iowa woman, whom we recognize as 
the pioneer in the general movement destined 
to result in the establishment of a public library 
in every town and village in Iowa. 

Resolved, That a copy of this tribute, at- 
tested by the officers of the Iowa library asso- 
ciation, be forwarded to the aged father of the 
deceased, and to the other members of her 
family, also to the Library journal and PuBLIC 
LIBRARIES. CHARLES ALDRICH, 

ELLA M. McLOoNeEy, 
JOHNSON BRIGHAM. 

F. F. Dawley, of the Cedar Rapids 
library board, opened the discussion of 
the subject of the Relation of trustee 
and librarian. Mr Dawley outlined the 
general duties of the librarian by say- 
ing that the people must depend upon 
books for information as to what others 
in the world are doing, and that it is 
the duty of librarians to make these 
books, as they are placed in libraries, 
available to the public. He said that 
certain business duties plainly belong to 
the trustees, but that he thought they 
should be slow to press upon the libra- 
rian their own ideas of the detail work, 
since librarians makea special study of 
that. He thought the trustees should 
not try to do the work of the librarian, 
but should employ a competent libra- 


rian and then let her alone, holding 
her responsible for results. A librarian, 
worthy of the name, has made a special 
study of library matters, and no trustee, 
regardless of his ability, is capable of 
entering into the details of library man- 
agement, and it should be left to the 
librarian. Personal preference of sys- 
tems of work should not be insisted on, 
as only actual experience in the par- 
ticular case can decide what is best. 

The librarian should have the power 
of selecting her own assistants. There 
is such a large personal element enter- 
ing into the relations between librarian 
and staff, that a trustee is hardly capa- 
ble of adjusting these personalities. 
There is a saying among lawyers, that 
a man who is his own lawyer has a fool 
for aclient. The trustee who tries to 
be librarian will have a poor—library. 

A. P. Fleming, president of the Des 
Moines public library board, said that 
in looking up the manner in which the 
library boards of different states are 
formed he felt that the people of Iowa 
were to be congratulated upon their law, 
which provides for the retirement of 
three trustees every two years from a 
board of nine members. This, leaving 
always six old members who were ac- 
quainted with the workings of the li- 
brary, should prevent any sudden or 
radical change in the administration. 
Mr Fleming’s paper appears in this 
number of Pusiic LIBRARIES. 

Mrs Oberholtzer, librarian of the 
Sioux City public library, said that she 
thought a proper conception of one’s 
own duties and other people’s rights 
would help in library management, as 
ineconomics. She thought that the jars 
and friction of the work are inevitably 
felt more by the librarian than the trus- 
tee. The librarian is many times buried 
in details of work which are in no way 
in evidence to the trustees, and needs 
their sympathy and support. The li- 
brarian should have freedom in buy- 
ing books or the library will not be 
promptly supplied if it must wait for 
formal action of the library board. 

Mrs E. M. Carr, trustee of the Man- 
chester library, gave the following: 
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The law says the trustees of a free 
public library shall have entire control 
of the management and property of 
said library. They are a body free to 
act upon any matter concerning the in- 
terest of the library, with a few excep- 
tions where their action may be ap- 


proved by the city council. While these 


facts are very simple, they are many 
sided, and not so pleasant in some 
phases. Having acted as a member of 
the board for over five years my obser- 
vations have led me to believe that the 
best results only follow a feeling of per- 
fect harmony between trustees and li- 
brarian. 

In the first place, every member of 
the board should strive to act for the 
best interest of the library and its pa- 
trons, laying aside all personal feeling, 
one toward the other, and especially 
aim to encourage the librarian in her 
manifold duties of trying to please the 
public and serve them as best she ¢an. 
Where the librarian is made to feel un- 
comfortable every time a member of 
the board enters her presence, knowing 
that the smallest thing will be criticised 
and reported, simply from a spirit of 
personal dislike, she is rendered inca- 
pable of giving her best efforts to the 
public. We searched for a remedy in 
vain under similar conditions for several 
years, and then circumstances removed 
the dissatisfied members, and being re- 
placed by members of good judgment 
and broad views, the good results which 
followed the charge were speedily mani- 
fest. A great deal depends upon a con- 
genial spirit between board and libra- 
rian. The greatest precaution should 
be used in appointing new members on 
the board. While the mayor alone pos- 
sesses the appointing powers, I feel that 
he should consider it his duty to con- 
sult the board before appointing, and 
refuse to appoint a person to which 
more than one member objects, and it 
would be better to have no dissenting 
voice at all, for when a librarian feels 
that her actions are sustained by the 
entire board, it gives her courage and 
strength to do her whole duty to an ex- 
acting public. 


Then the board should have implicit 
confidence in the librarian and feel that 
she is a necessary adviser in the selec- 
tion of books, as her position gives her 
an opportunity to judge what the read- 
ers demand and the class of books least 
read. A wise and discreet librarian is 
a great help to the committee on selec- 
tion of books, and to her the young 
readers appeal for influence with the 
board to secure some choice books that 
they hunger and thirst for. I often 
wonder if we, who are so deeply inter- 
ested in the establishment of good li- 
braries and their proper management, 
realize the importance of the work en- 
trusted tous. Do we stop to think that 
it is our privilege and duty to provide 
and decide upon the mental food of 
thousands of citizens, and that through 
our judgment we may mold the char- 
acters of many and lead them where 
there is untold pleasure and profit for 
them, and, by our indifference, pleading 
preoccupation or lack of time, give little 
attention tothelibrary work andthereby 
give them not bread butastone? Who 
can estimate the evil that may come 
from one book with wrong tendencies 
in the hands of our boys and girls, who 
devour eagerly every fascinating book 
for boys and girls that they can possi- 
bly read outside of school hours? 

Let us then here and now resolve to 
give to this great work the best of our 
efforts, as far as in us lies. 

D. C. Bloomer, who for 34 years has 
been connected with the Council Bluffs 
library in the different stages of its evo- 
lution, from an association library toa 
free:public library in 1881, contributed 
to the discussion an interesting review 
of his experiences during this long 
period. 

Judge E. P. Seeds, of the Manchester 
library board, said that there could be 
no success in any enterprise without 
harmony of action among those con- 
cerned in its management, and that it 
sometimes seemed as if it would be nec- 
essary to have angels for librarians and 
Solomons for trustees. He thought that 
the relation between librarian and trus- 
tees should be wholly legal—that it was 
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neither a social nor a business relation. 
So far as the practical workings of the 
library are concerned he thought a trus- 
tee should not have anything more to 
say than an ordinary citizen. On the 
part of the librarian he thought that she 
should make all complaints to the trus- 
tees rather than to outside persons. 

Mrs H. J. Howe, trustee of the Mar- 
shalltown public library, said that after 
seven years of experience as member of 
a library board she felt that she scarcely 
knew what to say on the subject under 
discussion, and, indeed, could not help 
wondering why it had been chosen, 
since if both trustees and librarian were 
broad-minded and wise there would be 
no trouble in the relation, and if they 
were not discussion would not help the 
situation. She realized, however, that 
mayors were not infallible, and that in 
their appointments they sometimes at- 
tempted to put the square people in the 
round holes. In such cases only extra 
effort could produce harmony. Mrs 
Howe thought that the office of libra- 
rian should be considered one of dig- 
nity, and advocated giving the largest 
liberty to the librarian. 

Miss McLoney thought that the in- 
evitable difference in the point of view 
was the one great difficulty in the way 
of harmonious action between trustees 
and librarian. She quoted the incident 
of the two knights who fought almost 
to the death over the question as to 
whether a shield was of gold or silver. 
before making the discovery that it was 
gold on one side and silver on the other, 
She said that the trustees looked at the 
library from the outside, and could not 
appreciate its mechanism, and that she 
had yet to see the trustee who real- 
ized the importance of the detail work, 
such as cataloging and shelf-listing, and 
the amount of time which it required. 
She also thought that the time which a 
librarian necessarily gives to the read- 
ing of book reviews and other work of 
that character, essential to intelligent 
selection of books forthe library, should 
be considered a part of the library work, 
and that the trustees should expect her 
to take time for this. She closed by 
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saying that a sincere attempt on the 
part of librarian and trustees to secure 
a common point of view and then co- 
operate intelligently would solve the 
problem. 

Mr Brainard, president of the board 


_of trustees of the Boone public library, 


was on program, but as the time for dis- 
cussion was growing short he asked to 
be excused. 

Miss Wheelock, librarian of the Grin- 
nell public library, said that the trustees 
should be the business managers, and 
the librarian should have control of the 
technical work. She considered tact an 
indispensable qualification ina librarian, 
and made the wise suggestion that a li- 
brarian should learn something of her 
trustees and their tastes in other capaci- 
ties beside the official one. 

The object for which the trustees and 
librarian are appointed, and for which 
they are working, is the best interests 
of the library as an educator. Both li- 
brarian and trustees have their place 
in the successful management of the li- 
brary, and neither is prepared to do the 
best work without close association with 
the other. The trustees are the business 
managers; the librarian is the medium 
between the trustees and the public. 
She is therefore in a position to become 
acquainted with the needs and demands 
of the patrons, and should have the 
sympathy and ready coéperation of the 
trustees in the endeavor: to anticipate 
these demands, and lead the way to a 
taste for the best in literature and art. 
Perfect agreement of all members of 
the board and the librarian is not neces- 
sary, nor even always desirable, but the 
interests of the library should not be 
sacrificed by such inactivity as too often 
follows the failure of all to agree. A 
little spirit of tolerance of the opinions 
of others will often bring about a satis- 
factory adjustment of affairs. 

Many librarians have not the ad- 
vantage of special preparation for their 
work, but by using the means available 
and by diligent and intelligent applica- 
tion to their work in that school which 
none of us can escape—experience— 
they must fill the place as well as they 
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may, though the growth in competence 
be slower and less satisfactory than if 
it were possible to attend some library 
school. In such cases the trustees have 
a mission to perform, that of securing 
some of the many helps now obtainable, 
both for the special needs of the libra- 
rian and for her convenience in her re- 
lations with the public. 

The librarian should be a personal 
friend of each member of her board, 
and by meeting them in other capaci- 
ties than her official one she will be 
able to get a glimpse of the various 
sides of their natures, and so better un- 
derstand them when associated with 
them in work pertaining to the li- 
brary. It is perhaps unnecessary to say 
that the meetings of the board of trus- 
tees should be so arranged as to time 
and place that the librarian may be 
present, or at least within easy call. 
The librarian who has no perplexing 
questions and no suggestions to bring 
before the board each month is not 
living up to her privileges. Some, per- 
haps, are competent to settle most of 
their difficulties without consulting the 
“powers that be,” but more of us are 
giad to share the responsibility with 
the board. 

The annual meetings of the State 
library association are of the greatest 
benefit and inspiration to all who attend, 
and the librarian should count it a loss 
if unable to be present. Here the trus- 
tees may sometimes use the library 
fund to better advantage than by buy- 
ing books, if the librarian is a small 
salaried one who could not attend with- 
out the appropriation for her expenses. 
But to secure the attendance of the li- 
brarian is only a part of the duty of the 
trustees. Who can estimate the good 
that might result if even half of the 
trustees of our libraries would attend 
the annual association? What half dead 
and dying libraries might receive an im- 
pulse that would lessen the tendency to 
crime and wasted energy by giving the 
people something better to do and 
think of! 

There is no lack for work to be done 
if we are looking for it. The well or- 
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ganized board will find some definite 
work for each member, and who ever 
heard of a live librarian with nothing to 
do? The relation of trustees and libra- 
rian will be much simplified if the aim 
of the organization be kept in mind— 
the library the greatest benefit to the 
greatest number of people. 

After the close of the discussion the 
question-box was opened, with Miss 
Ahern in charge. Questions were pro- 
pounded as to the value of library train- 
ing, rates of fine, age limit, methods 
of purchasing books, and various other 
questions of library economy, many of 
which led to interesting discussion. A 
showing of hands brought out the fact 
that the rate of fine charged varied from 
one to five cents per day, one library 
reporting five, but most two or three. 
Most of the libraries had an age limit, 
either 10 or 12 years, of which Miss 
Stearns expressed emphatic disap- 
proval. A discussion of the number of 
hours which should constitute a library 
day showed that from six to eight hours 
was considered adequate. 

Before adjournment of the session Mr 
Fleming said that he wished to acknowl- 
edge the inspiration and encouragement 
which he had received from the meeting, 
and added that he believed the best in- 
terests of libraries would be subserved 
if boards of trustees would send libra- 
rian and assistants to the meetings, and 
pay their expenses. He spoke of the 
fact that the Des Moines library had a 
representation of eight persons at the 
conference—librarian, three assistants, 
and four trustees, the library paying 
the expenses of all. This statement was 
greeted with hearty applause. 

In the afternoon the hospitality of 
the local committee provided carriages 
for ail the guests, and a delightful drive 
about the city was a crowning pleasure. 
Visits to the public library and the Ma- 
sonic library followed. In the public 
library Miss McCrory had the help of 
her trustees in receiving the guests, and 
refreshments were served by the mem- 
bers of her staff. The cheerful room, 
with its bulletin board of current events, 
its numerous pictures, open shelves, and 
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various other features which proclaimed 
the library to bean up-to-date and pro- 
gressive one, made the visit a pleasure 
to all. 

At the Masonic library Dr Parvin and 
his son, N. R. Parvin, were assisted 
in receiving by several ladies, and the 
guests were cordially welcomed. Re- 
freshments were served, and the many 
rare books, treasures of art, and valu- 
able curios were examined with much 
interest, the time which could be given 
to the visit seeming all too short. 

In the evening Dr MacLean spoke on 
the subject of University extension and 
libraries. He traced the movement of 
university extension from 1873, and 
showed the different lines of develop- 
ment which have followed since. The 
movement of the century is the exten- 
sion of the franchise. The university 
extension has not only to do with the 
franchise, but with every thought of 
the age. Coeducation has been form- 
ally established, and its democratic 
era has brought in strongly the idea 
of equality. A democracy that levels 
up, and not down, is the American de- 
mocracy. University extension is to 
touch all people. It stands for con- 
tinuous education, and is a sign that in- 
tellectual growth may continue, buoy- 
ing up the hope that it will become im- 
mortal. The future of libraries, in the 
long run, is tied up in university exten- 
sion. The needs of university extension 
brought the traveling library. Dr Mac- 
Lean also made a plea for the unifica- 
tion of the educational forces of the day 
around one center’ In the state, this 
unit should be the university. He pre- 
dicted at no distant day an alliance of 
the public school system, libraries, and 
universities. He called attention to the 
plan of the Empire state, and pointed 
out the association of all the educa- 
tional lines in New York as being the 
most rational and effective mode of 
progress for all. The extension of the 
rural delivery and a second.class rate 
for books sent out for circulation, are 
two ideas which deserve the assistance 
of everyone. A library commission for 
Iowa concentrating responsibility in li- 


brary circles, and by means of which 
the library may become a part of the 
educational system of the state, calls 
for the assistance of those who are in- 
terested in the welfare of the state. 

The meeting was the most successful 
one so far in the history of the associa- 
tion, and it is hoped a part of its prac- 
tical outcome may be the appointment 
of a library commission for Iowa, dur- 
ing the session of the legislature which 
convenes in January. A legislative 
committee, composed of F. F. Dawley, 
Cedar Rapids, and A. P. Fleming and 
Johnson Brigham, both of Des Moines, 
was appointed to bring the matter be- 
fore the legislature. The sentiment of 
the association was strongly in favor of 
making an urgent attempt to secure the 
commission, and if it may prove possible 
to inspire the legislators with even a 
small measure of the enthusiasm which 
pervaded the conference the attempt 
cannot fail of success. 

Exxa M. McLoney, Sec’y. 


Illinois State Library Association 


The third annual meeting of the II- 
linois library association will be held in 
the public library at East St Louis, 
Feb. 21-23, 1900. A large attendance 
is expected, not only from Illinois, but 
from Missouri as well. Programs will 
be sent out soon. 


Paris Library Exhibit 


I wish publicly to express the appre- 
ciation of the New York state library 
for the very prompt and generous co- 
operation of the libraries asked to con- 
tribute material for the American ex- 
hibit at Paris. The spirit in which 
work of this sort is done by American 
librarians would be one of the best 
things in our exhibit if it were possible 
to show it there. We have kept our 
shipment till the last, so that anything 
not yet sent on if hurried to Albany 
the first week in January may yet find 
its proper place. MELVIL Dewey. 

State library, 

Albany, Dec. 5, 1899. 


ad 
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Facts About Montana Libraries 


Frank C. Patten, librarian Helena public li- 
brary 


The condition of education in Mon- 
tana may be judged somewhat from 
the facts concerning the libraries of the 
state. Commissioner Harris’ report for 
1896, containing his last general report 
on libraries, shows that in five years 
there had been an increase in number 
of volumes in Montana libraries of 227 
per cent. This was greater than the in- 
crease in any other state. According 
to library statistics gathered with con- 
siderable pains by the present writer, 
Montana libraries have about doubled 
in number, size, and use since July, 1895, 
a period of four years. The number of 
public libraries, using thisterm ina broad 
sense, has increased from 25 to nearly 
50. The number of volumes has grown 
from less than 80,090 to nearly 160,000. 
This includes school libraries which 
have grown from less than 8000v. to 16,- 
soov. The yearly loans for home use 
from the Montana libraries of 1895 were 
about 170.000v.; the annual loans are 
now nearly 300,000v. The use of books 
and periodicals in the library buildings 
has grown correspondingly. In the 
United States there are now about 300 
libraries having over 25,000v. Two of 
these libraries are in Montana. In 
1896 there were about 35,000,000v. in 
public libraries of the United States, the 
average being about sov. for each 100 
of the population. The average in Mon- 
tana is about 70v. for each 100 people. 

Several of these libraries are sup- 
ported with the money of the state. 
There is the state library (two depart- 


ments) with its 22,000v. and 10,000. 


pamphlets. And there are libraries at 
the State university, the State college 
of agriculture and mechanic arts, and 
the State normal school. The State 
prison, Reform school, Deaf and dumb 
school, Orphans’ home, and Soldiers’ 
home have each managed to acquire 
small libraries without the use of state 
money. The College of Montana, Mon- 
tana Wesleyan university, and Saint 
Vincent’s academy are private educa- 


tional institutions that support libraries 
for the use of students and faculty. 
There are a number of libraries sup- 
ported by library associations, clubs, 
and other organizations. Of public li- 
braries in the strictest sense, that is, 
those supported by cities and towns 
with public money, and made free to 
all the residents, there are now six in 
Montana. The cities of Butte, Dillon, 
Helena, and Missoula each devote a tax 
of one mill on the dollar to the support 
of their libraries. Bozeman and Great 
Falls do not set apart as much as this 
for ‘their libraries. Billings this last 
summer (1899) completed the organiza- 
tion of her public library, which is to 
occupy a fine memorial building. Liv- 
ingston and other places are agitating 
the project of forming public libraries. 
The best library buildings in the state 
are those at Anaconda and Butte. 
Helena and Great Falls have good 
buildings, but too small. 

The libraries supported by local tax- 
ation, and the Hearst library, are the 
ones that have the large popular use. 
The libraries of Butte and Helena each 
lend for home use nearly g90,cOcv. an- 
nually. Beside this, there is a large use 
of books and periodicals at the library 
buildings. These two libraries are the 
only considerable general collection of 
books between Minneapolis and Puget 
Sound, and they have become known 
as well selected libraries. They have 
over 25,000v. each and are rapidly grow- 
ing. The call for books in these cities 
is a very diversified one, all conceivable 
subjects of both scholarly and popu- 
lar interest being represented. People 
come from long distances to use the 
resources of these libraries. The libra- 
ries of Montana are year by year be- 
coming larger educational factors in 
their respective communities. 

Further facts about some of the prin- 
cipal libraries in the state are given 
under the names of the cities. 

Anaconda, population 12,000. 

The Hearst free library is a memorial 
to the late Senator Hearst of California. 
The library was first established by Mrs 
Hearst in temporary quarters with about 
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2000v. in the spring of 1895. The use 
has rapidly grown. The present ele- 
gant library structure was built by Mrs 
Phoebe A. Hearst, and the institution 
is wholly supported by her as a memo- 
rial gift to the people of the city. The 
building is 72 by 75 feet, two stories 
in height, made of granite and pressed 
bricks, and finished in quartered white 
oak and with beautifully colored walls 
andceiling. Onthe main floor isthe loan 
department and general reading room, 
and on the second floor is the refer- 
ence department and meeting and club 
rooms. The building was first occupied 
June 1, 1898. It is open 12 hours a day. 
There are about 100 current periodicals, 
about 5500v., and the loans for home 
use are about 35,000 a year. 

Butte, population 60,000. 

The plan under which the public 
library had its inception is an excep- 
tionally good one. About 1891 Charles 
X. Larrabee offered $10,000 toward a 
library if citizens would add $10,000 to 
it. More than this amount was sub- 
scribed, and the friends of the library 
project offered the whole sum, amount- 
ing with interest to over $22,000, to the 
city for a book fund on condition that 
the city should erect a commodious 
library building and properly support 
the library. In 1893 the city erected a 
$100,000 building and gave the library 
the main floor, about 5000 square feet, 
finely fitted up with steel book shelving 
and elegant furniture. The library has 
a I-mill tax (about $15,coo a year), 
and sometimes more, for its support. 
Its use is free to all residents of Silver 
Bow county. It is open 13 hours a day. 
There is a large reading room with 
about 200 current periodicals. There 
is also a reading room for ladies, and a 
reference room with a good selection 
of reference books. The library is a 
well-selected one of nearly 26,o00v. and 
50co pamphlets. It has an excellent 


collection of books on all subjects con- 
nected with mining. The collection of 
art works is a notable one for a western 
town. The loans for home use are about 
85,000v. a year, and since the library was 
opened to the public in February, 1894, 


these loans have aggregated nearly 400,- 
000. 

Great Falls, population 13,000. 

Public spirited citizens formed a li- 
brary association in 1889, raised the 
money by subscription, and in 1891 
erected on a lot donated by the Town- 
site company a brick building costing 
about $3500. In April, 1892, the prop- 
erty was given to the city on condition 
that at least $3000 a year be used for 
the support of the library. A larger 
amount is usually appropriated. About 
50 current periodicals are received, and 
there are about 6000v. The library is 
open 11 hours a day and the loans for 
home use are about 30,000v. a year. 
The use has increased to such an extent 
that the building is now much too small 
and there is talk of erecting a larger 
building soon. 

Helena, population 14,000. 

The beginning of what is now the 
State library was in 1870, when congress 
appropriated $2500 for a territorial li- 
brary. The territorial auditor was li- 
brarian ex officio until 1881, when the 
legislature established the Montana law 
library. The Montana historical society 
dates from February, 1865. Its library 
became a part of the State library in 
April, 1891. There is a law department 
with about 10,000v. The historical and 
miscellaneous department has about 12,- 
ooov. and 10,000 pamphlets. About 100 
current periodicals are received, nearly 
all of which are Montana publications. 
There are over 800 bound volumes of 
Montana newspapers, dating back 35 
years to 1864. There is a good collec- 
tion of Montana maps. The diaries, 
journals, records, letters, and other 
manuscripts are invaluable. Two vol- 
umes of historical contributions have 
been published. The historical museum 
contains many rare treasures illustrating 
northwestern history, especially that of 
Montana. About $5c00 a year is used 
for the support of the library. Both de- 
partments are open eight hours a day for 
reference only. The present quarters 
are in Lewis and Clarke county court- 
house, a practically fireproof building. 
The state library will soon have fine 
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rooms in the new capitol building now 
being erected. 

A subscription library, founded in 
1868, was the neucleus of the present 
public library, which was organized un- 
der city support and management in 
1886. In 1892, in connection with the 
new city auditorium, the city erected, 
at a cost of about $10,000, a new three- 
story building about 35 by 80 feet in 
size. * The library is supported by a I- 
mill tax, yielding about $10,000 a year. 
In 13 years the city has spent nearly 
$100,000 for the benefit of its public li- 
brary. There are 27,700v. (over 3800 
added in 1898) and about 10,000 pam- 
phlets. The library is open 13% hours 
a day. There is a good reading and 
reference room, with 535 current period- 
icals and about 3000 reference books. 
About 100,000 readers use this room in 
ayear. A monthly bulletin of 16 pages 
or more is issued, containing lists of 
new books, reports, etc. The loans for 
home use are about 90,000v. a year, and 
these aggregate for 13 years over 600,- 
ooov. The loans average annually about 
four for each book of the library and 
more than six for each person in the 
city, a record that is equaled in very 
few cities large or small, east or west. 
Over 10,000v. of the best books of the 
loan department are kept on open 
shelves freely accessible to the public. 
Excellent results have been achieved in 
the library’s work for the young. The 
latest bulletin, no. 21, is devoted to 
this work at the library and through 
the schools, and it contains a selected 
list of Home reading for young people. 
This list contains about 500 titles and 
is arranged according to school grades. 

Missoula, population 6000. 

The public library was organized in 
1894, and a small collection of books 
belonging to a literary club was do- 
nated as a beginning. The support is 
a I-mill tax amounting to about $2500 
a year. The library with its reading- 
room is in rented rooms (about 200 
square feet), and is open five hours a 
day. About 75 current periodicals are 
received, and the loans for home use 
are about 20,000v. a year. 


Home Libraries 


The following from the New York 
Post gives a clear idea of the Home li- 
brary as it is carried on in different 
places throughout the country. 

Two years ago the Henry Watson 
Children’s aid society in Baltimore 
adopted the traveling library idea as 
an adjunct in its work, which is mainly 
to add some brightness to the home 
life of children whose lives are not par- 
ticularly full of sunshine. The experi- 
ment was successful, and twelve of the 
little libraries are now on their rounds. 
Each library is in the care of a visitor, 
who spends an hour a week with the 
members of her club, either reading to 
the children or talking over the books 
read during the week. The time for 
the visit is arranged to suit the conven- 
ience of the family in whose home the 
library is placed. Some of the girls in 
one of the clubs are employed in fac- 
tories during the week. Their visitor 
spends an hour with them on Sunday 
afternoons. The books are kept in a 
small bookcase which is supplied by 
the society. The oldest child in the 
club keeps the key of the case, and is 
looked upon as the guardian of the 
books. The children in the home in 
which the library is placed have the 
privilege of inviting their own friends 
to join them, the membership list in 
any one club being limited to Io chil- 
dren. Books which are entertaining, 
and which stimulate the imagination, 
form the large majority of the books on 
the list. It takes about three months 
for the twenty books to circulate among 
the ten members of the club. When 
the charms of the first set of books are 
exhausted a second lot is sent, and the 
first library travels on to another club. 
A picture usually accompanies the 
bookcase and collection of books; and, 
like the books, the picture travels to 
the next set of children at the close of 
the three months. 

Boston, Brooklyn, Pittsburg, Chicago, 
and some other cities are doing active 
work with home libraries, and report 
good results. 
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News from the Field 
East 


The Clift Rogers free library at Marsh- 
field Hills, Mass., was dedicated De- 
cember 6. 


Gertrude E. Forrest has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Milton ( Mass.) 
public library. 


Houlton, Me., receives $12,000 for a 
public library by the will of the late Dr 
George Casey of that place. 


The public library of Barre, Mass., 
gets $30,000 by the death of Mrs Caro- 
line A. Billings of that place. The pro- 
vision was made in the will of Mr Bill- 
ings, to become operative on the death 
of his wife. 


The library of Brown university has 
just received a gift of 2500v. left it by 
the will of the late Rev. Dr Thatcher 
Thayer of Newport, R.I. The volumes 
relate chiefly to theological, historical, 
and classical subjects, and are all stand- 
ard works of the highest authority. 
There are now upward of 100,000v. on 
the library shelves of Brown. 


The Bancroft memorial library at 
Hopedale, Mass., was delivered to the 
town December 14 by the donor, J. B. 
Bancroft. The library building is a 
memorial to Mrs Bancroft, and is a 
beautiful and well arranged structure. 
It is of pure white granite and modified 
old English style of architecture. 


Central Atlantic 


The Washington Heights frée library 
in New York reports a circulation of 
62903v. with 14668 books. 


By the will of Marion Wallace Pet- 
riken, Bellefonte, Pa., receives $8000 to 
establish a public library. 


The public library of Athens, Pa., 
has received $250 from Andrew Car- 
negie for the purchase of books. 

The free public library of Newark, 
N. J., has just made a new form of 
the Decimal classification by using its 


classes on the facade of its magnificent 
new building which they expect to oc- 
cupy about next September. 


The Free library of Philadelphia en- 
tertained the Sketch club in its art 
rooms Nov. 25, 1899. An opportunity 
was afforded for inspecting the large col- 
lection of valuable books which have 
been gathered together during the last 
four or five years, bearing on subjects 
of interest to the club. Many of these 
books were displayed on tables around 
the room, and special interest was 
shown, in the superb work of two vol- 
umes published by the Austrian govern- 
ment on Oriental carpets. 


The first annual report of Herbert 
Putnam, librarian of congress, gives a 
statement of what the library contains 
in books, pamphlets, maps, charts, 
music manuscripts and prints. The 
report calls attention to the pressing 
need of a catalog to the library and to 
the great amount of work that is call- 
ing to be done in order to make the 
contents of the library available. The 
number of books and pamphlets in the 
library June 30, 1899, was 957,056. 


Central 


J. C. Quigley has been elected libra- 
rian of the Young Men’s institute, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


The public library of Toledo, Ohio, 
has received a gift of $1000 from Mrs 
D. R. Locke, to be used in enlarging 
the facilities of the library. 


A movement is on foot at St Louis 
to have the new public library building 
on the present site of the Exposition 
buildings. An estimate of money re- 
quired places it at $1,500,000. 


Edward Bates, for some time con- 
nected with the St Louis library, and 
lately appointed librarian of the Treas- 
ury department in Washington, died at 
his home in St Louis December 11. 


The Cincinnati public library has 
adopted the Newark charging system, 
and is remodeling the rooms of the li- 





—— 








News from the Field 


brary to render more efficient service to 
the public. Greatattention is being paid 
to the equipment of a children’s room. 


The Case library of Cleveland has 
been allowed $503,935 for its property, 
which has been selected for the govern- 
ment as a site for the new postoffice. 
In addition to this sum the library is 
allowed $3170 for expenses in moving 
and damage to books. 


Maurice William Myers, for 40 vears 
librarian of the Cincinnati law library, 
died at his home in that city Dec. 8, 
1899. Mr Myers was well known as one 
thoroughly acquainted with law litera- 
ture, and was highly esteemed for his 
many good qualities of heart and head. 


Scoville institute library, Oak Park, 
Ill., had a beautiful exhibit of Madonnas 
December 14-22. The pictures were 
loaned by the friends of the library, and 
attracted much interest in the crowds 
of visitors that cametoseethem. Miss 
Moore prepared an exhibit of children’s 
books loaned by publishers, and these 
with the decorations of holly and ever- 
greens made a very beautiful holiday 
attire for the library. An annotated list 
was published in the local papers, and 
the exhibit was the occasion of a very 
interesting week at the library. 


There is a system of traveling men’s 
libraries being inaugurated in leading 
hotels throughout the middle West. A 
case of about 300 books is placed in 
each hotel. The plan is for guests at any 
hotel where the libraries are located to 
pay a fee of $1 to cover membership 
charges forone year. This membership, 
on which is issued a card, entitles the 
holder to draw one book from any 
library in any of the different cities. 
Books may be taken out in one city, 
and the traveler may take the book he 
receives to any other town, and by 
returning it to the hotel clerk in any 
town in which there is a library he may 
exchange it for any volume in that li- 
brary without cost. 

The Dayton (Ohio) public library re- 


port for 1898-1899 gives a circulation 
of 128,673v., with 44,048 books. The 
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work with the schools has been ex- 
tended. The double entry charging 
system has been adopted with highly 
satisfactory results. By tables of com- 
parison it is shown that 54 per cent 
more work has been accomplished at 
20 per cent less cost since the reorgani- 
zation of 1896 than in the same period 
under the former arrangement. ‘This 
increase in efficiency indicates that eco- 
nomical organization and systematic 
and definite training of assistants rather 
than the chance ‘picking up’ of the 
work or ‘growing into it’ by them, has 
a distinctly practical bearing.” 


The report of R. G. Thwaites, secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin historical society, 
shows a growth in the library of 7727 
books and pamphlets, making the pres- 
ent strength of the library 206,623 books 
and pamphlets. The society has issued 
four bulletins of information during the 
past year as follows: How local history 
material is preserved in the library of 
the State historical society of Wiscon- 
sin, Suggestive outlines for the study 
of Wisconsin history, Selected list of 
printed material bearing upon Wiscon- 
sin history, and Suggestions to local 
historians in Wisconsin. Those have 
been widely circulated and are in active 
popular demand. It is expected that 
the library will be moved into the new 
building next May, and the staff is kept 
busy classifying and shelf-listing pre- 
paratory to the removal. 


Sioux Falls, S. D., has just opened a 
new public library, well organized and 
up-to-date in every particular. The 
building is a gift from W. H. Lyon and 
his wife, and the Library association has 
turned over its books to the public li- 
brary, which opened with about sooov. 
Merica Hoagland of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
was engaged to organize the library 
which has been classified and cataloged 
according tothe D.C. Areading room 
and a young people’s department have 
been opened. Bulletins have been ar- 
ranged for throughout the library, and 
everything possible done to make the 
library useful and attractive. The libra- 
rian and two assistants were chosen by 
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a competitive examination from those 
employed to assist Miss Hoagland in 
the organization. A number of gifts of 
books, pictures, and money have been 
presented to the library, and everything 
starts out in a way that promises a suc- 
cessful career for the library. 


The historic little town of Westport, 
which lies just outside of the old city 
limits, consolidated with Kansas City 
in July, 1899, thereby bringing the edu- 
cational system of Westport under the 
jurisdiction of the Kansas City school 
board, and as the library is under the 
same management, adding the first 
branch to the Kansas City public library. 
This branch, formerly the Allen library, 
is now called the Westport branch, and 
contains 1600v., 1300 of which consti- 
tuted the old library, to which the Kan- 
sas City public library added about 300 
bound magazines and general reference 
books. New publications will be sent 
as they are called for. 

Though not largethe Westport branch 
is a delightful acquisition; a quaint 
stone building with many windows, and 
an interior well arranged for library 
work. 

There is asmall room neatly furnished 
for a reference room; another arranged 
for the high school students’ study 
room, and a sunny corner, furnished 
with a small table and chairs, picture- 
books and bulletin board, is given to the 
children. 

On November 27 the Westport branch 
of the Kansas City public library was 
formally opened to the public, after 
having been closed for several weeks 
for remodeling. The little library was 
beautifully decorated with palms and 
ferns, which blended artistically with 
the rosy tinted walls. Plants were placed 
in all the windows, which, together with 
the new carpet and furnishings, gave 
the branch library a most homelike ap- 
pearance. The whole library is so cozy 
and inviting that a successful future 
and a rapid growth in patronage is pre- 
dicted. 

The Kansas City public library is to 
be congratulated on its “expansion” 


Libraries 


within the past two years. Seven sub- 
stations in outlying districts, under the 
supervision of school principals, and a 
branch library, have been added. 


South 


The Carnegie library of Atlanta will 
be built of Georgia granite and marble, 
Mr Carnegie having increased his dona- 
tion $25,000 to make it possible. 


The Olivia Raney library was organ- 
ized in Raleigh, N. C., Nov. 20, 1899. 
Jennie H. Coffin was elected librarian. 
A beautiful library building, costing 
about $30,000, is being erected by R.B. 
Raney, in which the library of 6000v. 
will be placed, the whole being a memo- 
rial to the deceased wife of Mr Raney. 


Sallie Boone, of Macon, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the notable Price 
free library of Macon. This library is 
the result of the efforts of the late 
Mayor Price, who wrote to all the prom- 
inent people he could reach, telling 
them he was starting a free library for 
the city and soliciting them for an au- 
tograph copy of a book for the same. 
The result is a library of several thou- 
sand books, with a collection of auto- 
graphs that are worth fully the money 
value of the books. 


Foreign 


The public library of Cobourg, Onta- 
rio, was burned December 12. Four 
thousand volumes were destroyed and 
the insurance was light. 


Bernard Quarich, the celebrated 
bookman of London, died on Decem- 
ber 19. He had a world-wide reputa- 
tion among those interested in book 
rarities. 


Wanted—Library position by young 
woman. Three years’ experience. Ref- 
erences. Address 1422 N. Tejon St., 
Colorado Springs, Col. 


Correspondence instruction given in 
Library science. ZELLA F. Apams, 
Evanston, III. 
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Library Department 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO 








OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Is devoted exclusively 
to the requirements of 


Public, University, College, School 
and Club Libraries 


And every endeavor is made to fill all orders with promptness and care. 








HE FACT that we carry in our stock a more nearly complete assortment 

of the standard and popular books of all American publishers, and of 

many English publishers, than perhaps any other house in the country, gives 

us exceptional facilities for filling promptly and satisfactorily from our stock 
the wants of such libraries. 


We are continually receiving large consignments of FOREIGN BOOKS 
—those for public libraries being imported free of duty—and we make a 
specialty of picking up both domestic and foreign books which are oft of 
print, or which for other reasons are difficult to secure. 


Librarians are cordially invited to correspond with us, and, when possi- 
ble, to visit us and use the facilities of our store and library department in 
examining and making their selection of books. 





A. C. MCCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
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LIBRARY ADHESIVES 





1 2 : 
1-HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER, 4}2svi!s!,tomogencous adhesive, pure white and 


tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In30z.,60z., 140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 30z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

’ Astrong, clear, non-sedimentary Fluid Mucil- 
2-HIGGINS TAURINE MUCILAGE. age of great strength and quick catch. Non- 
corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the Schoo] Board of Indianapolis to the exclu- 
sion of all other mucilages. In 20z., 40z., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and 1, 2and5 Gallon Cans. 20z. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 


3-HIGGINS’ DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 


A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper o1 
both, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The sone volumes of the model library at the World’s Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. In30z., 60z.,140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 
3 oz. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 

These goods are peculiarly adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and hence popular educators in 
themselves. The adhesives are extremely strong, yet spread easily and smoothly in a very thin film, so that they go further 
than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil there is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and full information will be sent postpaid on application. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 


INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 
c London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 


The Helman-Taylor Company 
Cleveland and New York 
We are in the field for your orders for books. 
We are ready and desirous to bid on all lists that you are about 
Books to add to your libraries. 
We are confident that you will get more for the amount spent if 


you order through us. 

















It gives us pleasure to announce to our patrons that we are now 
the exclusive sales agents in the United States and Canada for The 


Braun, Clement & Co.’s art publications. 
ra T aa We are also sole sales agents for the Soule Photograph Co., of 
Boston, and the Soderholtz Co., of New York, and have in stock at 
all times a very large line of the Berlin, Hanfstaengl, Curtis & Cam- 
eron, Foster Bros., and other publications of equal merit. 
We shall give careful attention to LIBRARY and School orders of every description. Send 
Io cents for our new catalogue, “ART IN THE SCHOOL Room,” the most complete catalogue 


yet published on this subject. 


The Cumulative Index 


A key to the leading magazines and feriodicals published in America and Europe. 


THE HELMAN-TAYLOR CO. 


Nos. 23-25-27 Euclid Avenue 
257 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Public, University, College and School 
=== | jpraries =—— 


Are customers of ours. We give them: An experienced and efficient service, 
the result of years of attention to Library business. 

The advantage of our stock of hundreds of thousands of volumes, supple- 

mented by direct access to the largest American book market. 

We buy in large quantities and share special rates with our customers. Send 
your lists to us for itemized prices; quotations will be for editions suitable 
for library wear. 


We have just issued a NEW LIBRARY LIST, 2500 VOLS., carefully 


selected and classified; an unbiased, representative collection of best books, 


We issue a clearance catalog twice a year—real book bargains. Also occa- 
sional numbers of the Librarian’s Help Series, and other material of interest 
to book buyers. All of which are sent upon request. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Book Dealers 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street NEW YORK 


THE LOTAROP BOOKS OF 1879 


ARE ALL THESE IN YOUR LIBRARY? 





The Stories Polly Pepper Told. 12mo, $1.50.................... Margaret Sidney. 
Germany: Her People and their Story. 8vo,$1.75............. Augusta Hale Gifford. 
Wapualiy KOdaK:  SV0; $2.00) ok ck es ies ice ccae esse cd vecdeetecss Alexander Black. 

eo i | ai oe | 0 ee Kirk Munroe. 

When Grandmamma was New. 12mo, $1.25..... .......... .... Marion Harland. 

The Despatch Boat of the Whistle. 12mo, $1.25................ W. O. Stoddard. 

Tales of the Malayan Coast. 12mo,$1.00..................2.05. Rounsevelle Wildman. 
Stick-and-Pea Plays. 12mo, $0.75........... 0. cece eee ee cece eens Charles Stuart Pratt. 
Yesterday Framed in Today. &vo, $1.50.............. 0... 0e0eee “Pansy” (Mrs. G. R. Alden). 
A MOMGrGATSACKITICO: 120) SONT5 «occ. o 00. caceice ccesececsies.e “Pansy” (Mrs. G. R. Alden). 
The Story of Our War with Spain. 8vo, $1.50..................Elbridge S. Brooks. 

The Story OF LAPAyette.. 410; S150. ..o.0 660 ces ccs ccc cc ccesceseee. Elbridge S. Brooks. 


In Blue and White: A Story of the Revolution. 8vo, $1.50..... Elbridge S. Brooks. 


All finely illustrated and for sale at all bookstores. Send for Portrait Catalog. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING GOMPANY, BOSTON 
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The Library Primer 


John Cotton Dana 


The best tool in existence for the help of 
those engaged in library work, and a mine of in- 
formation for those just beginning the work. Sent 
postpaid for $1, 


Library Bureau 


Boston New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Washington London Paris 
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